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CHAPTER I 


HE Liberry Teacher checked a small wriggle of purest weariness, 
and sat brightly up in her place, with a furtive glance around to 
see if the children had noticed. It was four o’clock of a Satur- 

day, a time of day and week when the whole library staff wishes devoutly 
that it had taken up school-teaching or hack-driving or scrubbing by the 
day, or anything that would give it the rest of the world’s Saturday 
afternoon off. 

She was not officially entitled the Liberry Teacher. Her description 
on the pay-roll ran: Assistant Librarian of the Children’s Department, 
Greenway Branch of the City Public Library. But Liberry Teacher was 
what the children called her, and she saw scarcely anybody but the 
children six days of the week, fifty-one weeks a year. Grown-up people, 
when she came across them, called her Miss Braithwaite. Her real name, 
that nobody at all ever called her by, was Phyllis Narcissa. The Liberry 
Teacher was quite willing to have a real name like that out of sight. 
She had a sense of fitness, and that sort of name belonged back in a 
New England parsonage garden full of roses, with a pink cotton frock 
and the days before she was eighteen; not in a dusty city library, worn 
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by a twenty-five-year-old person with reading-glasses and a woollen 
shirtwaist ! 

Not that the Liberry Teacher did n’t like her position. She had held 
it for a whole year now. Before that she had been in the Cataloguing, 
where it hurts your eyes, but you can sit down; and before that in the 
Circulation, where it hurts your feet, but you see lots of things to amuse 
you. She had started in at eighteen years and thirty dollars a month. 
Now she was twenty-five, anil she got all of fifty-five dollars. She ought 
to have been a very happy Liberry Teacher, and she was, usually. In- 
deed, when the children wanted -her and could n’t find her they always 
demanded “the one that laughs.” But at four o’clock of a wet Satur- 
day afternoon, in a badly ventilated, badly lighted basement library-room 
full of damp, unwashed little foreign children, even the most cheerful 
Liberry Teacher may be forgiven for having thoughts that are tired and 
cross and restless. 

She watched, with brazen indifference, Giovanni and Liberata Bruno 
pawing the colored Bird Book that was supposed to be looked at only 
under supervision ; and the distant sounds of conflict caused by Jimmy 
Hoolan’s desire to get the wreck of the last surviving Alger book from 
John Zanowski moved her not a whit. She was wishing—wishing hard 
and vengefully, which is always a risky thing to do, for you never know 
when the Destinies may hear you. She was wishing, with the detailed 
and careful accuracy one learns in library work, for a garden, a sum 
of money, and a husband ; but principally a garden. This is why: 

That day, as she was coming back from her long-deferred, twenty- 
minute dairy-lunch, she had charged, umbrella down, almost full into 
a pretty lady getting out of a shiny gray limousine. An unnecessarily 
pretty lady, all furs and fluffles and veils and perfumes and waved hair! 
And each of her white-gloved hands held tight to a pretty, picture-book 
child who was wriggling with wild excitement. They were heading, all 
three, under the awning that crossed the street, for the matinée of a 
fairy-play. The Liberry Teacher smiled at the children with accus- 
tomed good-will, and lowered her umbrella while she swerved to let the 
group pass. The mother smiled back, a smile that changed, as the 
Liberry Teacher passed, to puzzled remembrance. The gay little family 
went on into the theatre, and Phyllis hurried back to her work, trying 
to think who the pretty lady could have been, to seem almost to remember 
her. The solution had not come till she was pulling off her rain-coat 
in the dark little cloak-room. 

“ Eva Atkinson! ” she exclaimed. 

Eva Atkinson! If it had been anybody else but Zva/ 

Back in the little leisurely, wind-blown New England town where 
her father had been the minister—oh, what ages and ages ago it seemed !|— 
Eva Atkinson had been the principal grocer’s daughter, not so very 
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pretty, not so very clever, and about six years older than Phyllis Braith- 
waite. She remembered, as she tried to arrange her damp hair, that 
somebody had written her, once, that Eva had married and come to the 
city to live. And this had been Eva—radiantly complexioned, wonder- 
fully groomed, beautifully gowned—looking twenty-four, perhaps, at 
most—with a car, and pretty, clean children, and heaps of money! 

The Liberry Teacher took only a hasty glance at herself in the small 
greenish mirror, before she dashed down to her basement again, hurried 
along by her usual panic-stricken ten-minutes-late feeling. But that one 
glance had been altogether too many for her peace of mind, supposing 
her to have had any before. 

What irritated her most was—she entertained the thought with a 
whimsical consciousness of its impertinent vanity—that she had so much 
more raw material to do with than Eva, and—the world had n’t given 
her a chance to do anything with it! The face in the green glass—she 
gave a little cry of anger as she thought of it now, two hours later. 

“T looked liked a battered bisque doll!” she said crossly. 

And it must be worse now, because between two and four there had 
been many little sticky fingers pulling at her sleeves and skirt, and one 
just has to cuddle dear little library children, even when they ’re not 
extra clean; and when Vera Aronsohn burst into tears on the Liberry 
Teacher’s shoulder because her pet fairy-book was missing, she had 
caught several strands of the Teacher’s yellow hair in her anguish, to the 
detriment of the hair’s arrangement. It was heavy, straight hair, and 
it would have been honey-colored, only that it was tarnished by lack of 
the constant brushing and sunning which blonde hair must have to stay 
its best self. The Liberry Teacher’s skin, too, that should have been a 
living rose-and-cream, was dulled by lack of outdoor life, and of time 
and money to pet it with creams and powders; dulled, perhaps, a little, 
too, by the very stupid things to eat one gets at a boarding-house and a 
dairy-lunch. Some of the girls did cooking over the library gas-range, 
but the Liberry Teacher’s hours were so arranged that she had not time. 
As for her eyes, you can’t keep eyes as wide and blue and luminous as 
they were back in the New England country, when they have been doing 
close work in a bad light for years. And the Liberry Teacher’s eyes had 
been so long and wondering and blue when she was Phyllis, back at 
home—and the cataloguing had made the lids heavy, and dragged a 
hateful little wrinkle between the straight brown brows! The eyes filled 
now with indignant self-sympathy. The Liberry Teacher laughed a 
little. The idea of eyes crying about themselves was funny, somehow. 

“Direct from producer to consumer!” she said half-aloud. 

“Teacher! I want a liberry called ‘ Bride of Lemon Hill,’ ” demanded 
a small citizen. “The school-teacher, she says I must to have it!” 

She thought a moment, but she had to search the pinned-up list of 
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required reading for schools for at least three minutes before she bestowed 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” on a thirteen-year-old daughter of 
Hungary. 

“This is it, isn’t it, honey?” she said with the flashing smile her 
children adored her for. 

“Yes, ma’am, thank you, Teacher,” said the thirteen-year-old, and 
went off to a corner, where she sat till closing-time, entranced over her 
own happy choice, “The Adventures of Peter Rabbit,” with colored 
pictures dotting it satisfactorily. The Liberry Teacher knew that she 
ought to go over and hypnotize the child into reading something leading 
more directly to Browning and Strindberg, but she did n’t. 

“ Poor little wop!” she thought unacademically. “ Let her be happy 
in her own way!” And she herself went on being unhappy in her own 
way. “A battered bisque doll! ” she said to herself again, bitterly. 

But she was wrong. She looked more like a bisque figurine, slim 
and clear-cut, and a little neglected, perhaps, by its owners—and most 
incongruously covered with modern working-clothes instead of the close 
draperies that belonged to it; but needing only a touch or so to be as 
good as ever. 

“ And Eva was never as attractive as I was!” her thoughts went on. 
“ Oh, I’m sick of elevating the public! I’m sick of working hard fifty- 
one weeks out of fifty-two for board and lodging and shirtwaists, and the 
occasional society of a few other people that don’t get any more out of 
life than I do! I wish—I wish I had a lot of money, and a rose-garden, 
and a husband!” 

The Liberry Teacher was aghast at herself. She had n’t meant to 
wish that so hard. She jumped up and dashed across the room and began 
frantically to shelf-read books, explaining meanwhile with most violent 
mental emphasis to the listening Destinies: 

“T did n’t—I. did n’t mean a real husband. It isn’t that I want to 
be married, like an old maid, or a Duchess novel. I just want all the 
lovely things Eva has, or any girl has that marries them—without any 
trouble. I want time to keep pretty, and a chance to make friends, and 
lovely frocks with lots of lace, and just months and months and months 
when I never have to do anything by the clock—and a garden!” 

This last idea was dangerous. It isn’t a good thing to think of rose- 
gardens in a stuffy city library o’ Saturdays, especially when you were 
brought up with a garden as one of the commonest necessities of life, 
and most especially when you are tired almost to the crying-point with a 
week’s hard work, with all the week’s big sisters back of it dragging on 
you, and all its little sisters in front of it worrying you—and time not 
up till six. But the Liberry Teacher went on blindly straightening 
shelves and thinking about that rose-garden, with a file of manicurists 
and masseuses and French maids and messenger-boys with boxes banked 
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soothingly behind every bush, till the thought became too beautiful to 
dally with. 

“I’d marry anything that would give me rest and a rose-garden!” 
said the Liberry Teacher defiantly to the Destinies. “ Anything—so 
long as it was a gentleman—and did n’t scold me—and—and I did n’t 
have to associate with him!” her New England maidenliness added in 
haste. Then she shook herself and laughed a little, and collected some 
of the most uproarious of her flock, to whom she began telling stories to 
keep them quiet. She was very clever at story-telling. 

But, “ Done! ” the Destinies had replied quietly. “Well send our 
messenger over right away! ” 
It was not their fault if the Liberry Teacher could not hear. 


CHAPTER II 


He did not look in the least like a messenger of Fate. 
“ Teacher!” hissed Isaac Rabinowitz, interrupting at a highly-keyed 
part of her narrative. “ Teacher! There ’s a guy wants to speak to you!” 

“ Aw, shut-tup/” chorused his indignant schoolmates. “Can’t you 
see Teacher ’s tellin’ a story? Go chase yerself! Go do a tango roun’ 
de block!” 

Isaac received these and several similar suggestions with the calm poise 
of his race. 

“ Here ’s de guy,” was all he vouchsafed before he went back to the 
unsocial corner where, afternoon by faithful afternoon, he read a fat 
three-volume life of Alexander Hamilton. 

The Liberry Teacher looked up and smiled a bright greeting to the 
gray-haired, elderly gentleman who stood, a little uncertainly, at the door 
of the Children’s Room. He smiled and nodded in return. 

“ Just a minute,” said the Liberry Teacher pleadingly. 

The elderly gentleman nodded again, and crossed to Isaac and his 
ponderous volume, and began to talk to him with a benign lack of haste. 
The Teacher hastened a little with the Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, 
and felt more cheerful. She always liked seeing either Mr. De Guenther 
or his wife. They were so leisurely and trim and gentle-spoken that she 
had picked out both of them as people-you’d-like-if-you-got-the-chance, 
long ago when she was a timorous substitute behind the big circular 
charging-desk. Then she had waited on them, and identified them by 
. taeir cards as really belonging together, and felt a pleased little quiver 
dt joy when she discovered him in the city Who’s Who. Since then she 
had come to know them both very well. She often chose books for Mrs. 
De Guenther when she was at home with colds, and once she had found 
Mr. De Guenther’s spectacles, where he had left them, between the pages 
of the Pri-Zuz volume of the encyclopedia, and mailed them to him. When 
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she had vanished from sight, for awhile, into the nunnery-promotion of 
the Cataloguing Room, they had remembered her, and asked her to 
Sunday night dinner a couple of times. Now that she was out in the 
light of partial day again in the Children’s Room, she had run across 
them both often on her errands upstairs. He was a lawyer, she knew 
from gossip and Who’s Who, and they lived in a great, handsome old 
house that was being crowded by the business district. She had always 
thought that if she were a Theosophist she would plan to have them for 
an uncle and aunt in her next incarnation. But this was the first time 
either of them had come all the way down the ladder-like stairs from 
the circulation department, especially to see her, since last October. 

The Liberry Teacher finished her story with an expedition that 
whisked poor Robin Hood out of his brook so fast the children scarcely 
grasped what had happened, and went across to Mr. De Guenther as 
swiftly as if she were dashing towards a bad boy to expel him. 

“I do hope you want to see me,” she said brightly. 

Mr. De Guenther rose neatly from his seat beside the rather bored 
Isaac Rabinowitz. 

“Tn the words of our young friend here,” he admitted in the amiably 
precise voice which matched so accurately his beautifully precise move- 
ments and immaculate spats, “I am the guy.” 

She giggled irrepressibly. Things looked brighter for seeing him. 
“Did you know that was slang?” she asked. 

“T did not, I am sorry to say,” said Mr. De Guenther. “We have 
not seen much of you lately, Mrs. De Guenther and I.” 

The Liberry Teacher pranced with invisible impatience over this 
careful and polite conversational opening. He had come down here on 
purpose to see her—there must be something going to happen! Nobody 
ever wanted something—any kind of a something—to happen more than 
the Liberry Teacher did that bored, stickily wet Saturday night, with 
those tired seven years in the Greenway Branch dragging at the tense 
place in the back of her neck, and the seven times seven to come making 
her want to scream. And now maybe something—oh, please, the very 
smallest kind of a something would be welcomed !—was going to happen. 
Maybe Mrs. De Guenther had sent her a concert ticket. She had, once 
before. Or maybe it might even be a ticket to an expensive seat in a 
real theatre! Her catalogue-heavy blue eyes burned luminous at the idea. 

“ But I must n’t wish,” she told herself belatedly. “It may n’t any- 
thing be true.” 

So she answered very politely and holding-tightly all the pleasant 
roundabout remarks Mr. De Guenther was pushing about like pawns on 
a chessboard. She replied with the same trained cheerfulness she gave 
her library children, and even warmed to a vicious enthusiasm over the 
state of the streets and the dampness of the wet weather. 
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“He knows lots of real things to say,” complained the. Liberry 
Teacher to herself. “Why doesn’t he say some of them? I suppose 
this is his bedside—no, lawyers don’t have bedside manners—his bar- 
side manners, then———” 

But by that time she had missed at least a sentence and a half about 
the Street-Cleaning Department, and something else, apparently; for 
he had produced a note addressed flowingly to her in his wife’s English 
hand, and was saying: 

“‘ which she has asked me to deliver. I trust you have no engagement 
for to-morrow night.” 

“ Why—no!” said the Liberry Teacher delightedly. “No, indeed! 
Thank you and her. I’d love to come.” 

Then Mr. De Guenther, sitting calmly there with his silvery head 
against a scarlet Washington’s-Birthday poster, so that three painted 
cherries stuck out above his head in the fashion of a scalp-lock, said some- 
thing else real. 

“T have—we have—a little matter of business to discuss with you, 
an offer, I may say, of a different line of work. And I want you to satisfy 
yourself thoroughly—thoroughly, my dear, of my reputableness. Mr. 
Johnston, the chief of the city library, and whose office is in this branch, 
is one of my oldest friends. I am, I believe, well-known as a lawyer in 
this my native city. I should be glad to have you satisfy yourself on 
these points, because ”—could it be at this pause that Mr. De Guenther 
was embarrassed ?—“ because the line of work which I wish, or rather 
my wife wishes, to lay before you is—is—a very different line of work!” 
ended the old gentleman inconclusively. There was no mistake about 
it this time: he was embarrassed. 

“Oh, Mr. De Guenther! ” she exclaimed, before she thought what she 
was saying, and catching his arm, in her eagerness, as she spoke. “Oh, 
Mr. De Guenther, could the Very Different Line of Work have a—have 
a rose-garden attached to it anywhere?” 

Before she was fairly done she knew how silly her question was. 
How could any line of her work have gardens belonging to it? You 
don’t have to catalogue roses on neat cards, or improve their minds by 
the Newark Ladder System, or do anything at all librarious to them, 
except pressing them in books to mummify; and the Liberry Teacher 
did n’t think that was a nice thing to do to roses. So Mr. De Guenther’s 
reply quite surprised her. 

“ There—seems—to—be—no—reason,” he said slowly and placidly, 
as if he was dropping his words out of a slot—* why there should—not 
be a rose-garden, or even—two, connected with it. None—whatever.” 

That was all the explanation he offered, but the Liberry Teacher 
asked for no more. 


“Oh!” she said rapturously. : 
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“To-morrow at seven,” he said, smiling and moving toward the door 
as quietly as if he had just dropped in to ask the meaning of “ circum- 
ambient,” or who discovered smallpox, or if she would n’t write him an 
essay on “ Initiative and Referendum,” or any such little everyday thing 
librarians expect. And instead—his neat and civilized elderly back 
seemed to deny it—he had left with her, the Liberry Teacher, her, 
dusty, shopworn, tousled Phyllis Braithwaite, an invitation to come 
and consider a Line of Work which was so Entirely Different that 
she had to look up the spotless De Guenther reputableness before she 
came ! 

. It was ten minutes past the time when she should have 
begun to put out the children! She stared aghast at the large, ruthless 
clock, created two Monitors for Putting Out at one royal sweep, and 
managed her nightly eviction with such gay expedition that it almost 
felt like ten minutes ago when the place, except for her pride-swollen 
monitors, was cleared. While these officers watched the commonalty 
clump reluctantly upstairs to the umbrella-rack, the Liberry Teacher went 
sedately around the low shelves, giving the books the routine straighten- 
ing they needed before seven o’clock struck and the horde rushed in again. 
It was really her relieving officer’s work, but the Liberry Teacher felt 
that her mind needed straightening, too, and this generally did it. She 
looked from the back very much like most of the librarians you see: 
alert, slender, pleasant, a little dishevelled, a little worn; but Phyllis, . 
the dreaming young Phyllis who had to stop being young and a dreamer, 
and become Miss Braithwaite the librarian those long seven years ago— 
that Phyllis had wakened and taken away the reins of self-government 
from Miss Braithwaite the Liberry Teacher. She let her mind stray as 
far as it would over this wonderful new Different Line of Work—and 
discovered herself laboriously trying to find the exact place under “ Do- 
mestic Economy: Condiments” for “Five Little Peppers and How 
they Grew.” And Miss Black, the night-duty girl that week, was stand- 
ing at the doorway waiting to relieve guard. 

“Do see what I’ve done! ” laughed the Liberry Teacher. Somehow 
things seemed light-hearted and laughable since Mr. De Guenther’s most 
fairy-tale visit, with its wild hints of Lines of Work. Miss Black came, 
looked, laughed. 

“Tn the 640’s!” she said. “ Well, you’re liable to do nearly any- 
thing on Saturdays. Last Saturday Dolly Green, up in the Circulation, 
was telling me, an old darky said shed lost her mittens in the reading 
room, and first they knew Dolly was hunting through the Woollen Goods 
classification in Dewey, and Mary Gayley pawing the dictionary for 
Mit!” 

“T know,” nodded the Liberry Teacher. “They found the mittens 
around her neck on a cord,’did n’t they? Good-by, Anna Black. I’m 
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going home to have some lovely prunes and real dried. beef, and maybe 
a glass of almost-milk if I can persuade Maggie I need it.” 

“My landlady prefers dried apricots,” said Miss Black cheerfully. 
“ Good-by. Good luck!” 

But as the Liberry Teacher pinned down her serviceable hat and 
fastened her still good rain-coat over her elderly sweater, neither prunes 
nor mittens nor next week’s work worried her at all. After all, living 
among the fairy-stories, with the Little People, makes that pleasant land 
where wanting is having, and all the impossibilities come true, very easy 
of access. Phyllis Braithwaite’s mind wandered innocently off in a 
dream-place full of roses, till the muddy marble steps of her boarding- 
place gleamed sloppily at her through the foggy rain. She sat up late 
that night doing improving things to the white lace waist of her best 
suit, which was black. As her needle nibbled busily down the seams, 
she continued happily to wonder about the Entirely Different Line. It 
sounded to her more like a reportership on a yellow journal than any- 
Secret Service ? 

“ At any rate,” she concluded light-heartedly as she stitched the last 
conscientious ruching into the last knuckle-covering sleeve—“at any 
rate, Ill have a chance to-morrow to wear mother’s gold earrings that 
I must n’t have on in the library. And oh, how lovely it will be to have 
one real live meal that was n’t cooked boredly by a poor old dead-tired 
boarding-house cook, or a syndicate!” And she went to bed—to dream 
of Entirely Different Lines that were all the colors of the rainbow, and 
radiated from the circulation desk like tight-ropes. She never thought 
about Eva Atkinson’s carefully prettied face, or her own shopworn one, 
at all. Only, she thought that, far at the end of the pink Entirely Dif- 
ferent Line—a very hard one to walk—there was a rose-garden exactly 
like a patchwork quilt, where she was to be. . 


-QOHAPTER III . 


Next morning everything had a light-hearted, holiday feeling. The 
rain had cleared away every vestige of last week’s slush, and had then 
itself most considerately retired down the gutters. The sun was shining 
as if May had come, and the wind, through the Liberry Teacher’s open 
windows, had a springy, pussy-willowy, come-for-a-walk-in-the-country 
feel to it. She found that she had slept too late to go to church, and 
prepared for a joyous dash to the boarding-house bath-tub. There might 
be—who knew but there actually might be, on this day of days, enough 
hot water for a real bath! 

All of the contented, and otherwise, elderly people who inhabited the 
boarding-house appeared to have gone off without using much hot water. 
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The Liberry Teacher found that she could have a genuine hot bath, and 
enough water left to wash her hair satisfyingly. This was surely a day 
of days! She used the water—alas for selfish human nature—to the 
last warm drop, and went gayly back to her little room without any 
emotions whatever for the poor other boarders, soon to find themselves 
wrathfully hot-waterless. And then—she curled thoughtlessly down on 
the bed, and slept, and slept, and slept/ She waked up dimly in time 
for one o’clock dinner, dressed, and ate a little of it, still half-asleep. 
She went back upstairs to make ready for the trolley-ride that should 
take her out to the country, where long walks were to be had—and fell 
asleep again. The truth was, the Liberry Teacher was about as tired 
as a girl can get. 

She waked at dusk with a jerk of terror lest she should have slept 
over seven. But it was only six. There was a whole hour to prink in, 
which is a very long time to people used to getting down to libraries 
half an hour after their alarm-clocks wake them. 


Some houses, all of themselves, are indifferent to you. Some make 
you feel as if you were not wanted in the least—these generally possess 
a great deal of haughty gilt furniture—and some give you the impression 
that they have been wanting just you for years. The De Guenther house, 
staid and softly-toned, did none of these things. But it gave the Liberry 
Teacher, in her neat best suit, a feeling as of gentle welcome-home. She 
felt happy and belonging, even before quick-smiling, slim little Mrs. De 
Guenther came noiselessly in to welcome her. After Mrs. De Guenther — 
came her husband, pleasant and unperturbed as usual, and after him an 
agreeable gray cat who had copied his master’s walk exactly, as far as it 
can be done on four feet. All four sat amiably about the room, and held 
precise and pleasant converse about a great many things that did n’t 
especially matter. The Liberry Teacher liked it. It was pleasant to 
sit nestlingly on a fluffy chair, and hear about all the scholarly day- 
before-yesterday things her father had used to talk about. She carried 
on her part in the conversation blithely. There was only once that she 
was ashamed of herself: when her eyes filled with unexpected tears at 
a quite dry and unemotional quotation from Horace on the part of Mr. 
De Guenther. But she smiled the next minute. 

“That ’s the first time I’ve heard a Latin quotation since I left 
home,” she found herself saying quite simply in explanation, “and 
Father used to quote Horace so much every day that—that I felt as if a 
long-lost relative had walked in!” 

But her hosts did¢n’t seem to mind. Mr. De Guenther in his evening 
clothes looked swiftly across at Mrs. De Guenther in her gray silk and 
cameo, and they both nodded a little satisfied nod, as if she had said 
something they were glad to hear her say. Then dinner was served, a 
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dinner as different—she did n’t even want to specify to herself the dinners 
it differed from. She merely ate it with a shameless inward joy. Then it 
ended, still to the pleasant accompaniment of conversation about books 
and music and pictures she had been interested in} and found nobody 
to share her interest with. She could feel, too, running through every- 
thing, a general easy taking-for-granted of all the old gentle, inflexible 
standards of breeding that she had almost forgotten, down here in the 
heart of the city among her obstreperous, affectionate little foreigners. 

They finished their coffee in the long, old-fashioned salon parlor, 
and then Mr. De Guenther straightened himself and Mrs. De Guenther 
folded her hands, and the Liberry Teacher prepared thrilledly to hear 
about the Different Line of Work. . 

There was nothing at first about work of any sort. The story the 
couple were alternately telling merely concerned some clients of theirs, 
a Mrs. Harrington and her son. She listened attentively. 

“This lady, my client, Mrs. Harrington,” said Mr. De Guenther, 
speaking gravely at length, “is the one for whom I may ask you to do 
some work. I say may, but it is a practical certainty. She is absolutely 
alone, my dear Miss Braithwaite, except for her son. I am afraid I must 
ask you to listen to a long story about them.” 

“Oh, but I want to hear! ” said the Liberry Teacher, leaning forward 
with that quick, affectionate sympathy of hers that was so winning. It 
seemed to her tired, alert mind like one of the stories she read her children, 
an Arabian Night tale which might begin: “ And the Master of the House 
ascribing praise to Allah related the following tale.” 

Mr. De Guenther went swiftly on. 

“There have always been just the two of them, mother and son, and 
Allan has always been everything to Mrs. Harrington.” (“ Poor Angela! ” 
murmured Mrs. De Guenther.) “They are old friends of ours,” ex- 
plained the husband. “My wife and Mrs. Harrington were school- 
mates. Well, Allan, the boy, grew up with everything that a boy could 
possibly desire, personally and otherwise. He was handsome and intel- 
ligent, with much charm of manner. There was practically nothing 
which the poor boy had not. That was one trouble, I imagine. If he had 
not been so intelligent; he would not have studied so hard at college; if 
he had not been strong and agile, he would not have taken up athletics 
so whole-heartedly ; and then, his charm, money, and social status—well, 
in short, he kept studies, athletics, and social affairs all going at high 
pressure for four years. But he was young, and he might -not have felt 
so much ill effect from all that, though the doctors said afterward that 
he was nearly at the breaking-point when he graduated.” 

She bent closer to the story-teller in her intense interest. It stil] 
sounded like one of her own fairy tales. How would it end for the 
Prince? 
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Mr. De Guenther went on: 

“ Allan must have been just about twenty-two when he graduated, 
and it could not have been long afterward that he became engaged to a 
young girl—Louise Frey was her name, was it not, Love? Yes, Louise 
Frey. A beautiful girl, dark, and very full of life and good spirits. Their 
marriage was set, I believe, for the following September.” 

So there was a princess in the story, too! It was very interesting. 

“Tt must have been scarcely a month before this that the lovers went 
for a long automobile ride, across a range of mountains near a country 
place where they were both staying. They were alone in the machine. 
Allan was driving, of course—doubtless with a certain degree of impet- 
uosity, as he did most things. They were some three or four hours from 
their destination, on an unfrequented part of the road, when there occurred 
an unforeseen wreckage in a part of the car’s machinery. The car was 
turned over and badly splintered. Both young people were pinned under 
it. So far as he knew at the time, Allan was not injured or in any pain; 
but he was held beyond any ability to move a finger, by the car above 
him. Miss Frey, on the contrary, was badly hurt, and held in a way 
which caused her intense pain. Her sufferings were so extreme as to 
cause death in about three hours, a little before relief came to them.” 

The listener clutched the arms of her chair, wide-eyed. She could 
see the horror of the thing through the old lawyer’s unemotional story. 
The young lover, pinioned, helpless, condemned to watch his sweetheart 
dying in torture, unable to help her by so much as lifting a hand! 

“ But—you said he was an invalid?” she asked. 

“Yes, I regret to say,” answered Mr. De Guenther. “It was found 
that the shock, acting on an already over-keyed mind and body, together 
with some spinal blow which the doctors still seem at sea about, affected 
Allan’s powers of locomotion. He has been unable to walk since. And— 
which is sadder—his state of mind and body has become steadily worse. 
He can scarcely move at all now, and his mental attitude can be described 
only as painfully morbid. Sometimes he does not speak for days to- 
gether, even to his mother.” 

“Oh!” she said again. “And how long has it been?” 

“ Seven years this fall, I think,” said Mr. De Guenther consideringly. 
“Ts it not, Love? Yes, seven years.” 

“Seven years!” the Liberry Teacher echoed. Just as long as she 
had been working for her living in the big, dusty library. Supposing 
she had lived all that time in such suffering as this poor Allan had 
endured and his mother had watched! She felt suddenly as if the dusty, 
restless Children’s Room, full of its turbulent little outland voices, was a 
safe, sunny Paradise. 

“T have told most of the story, Isabel, Love,” said Mr. De Guenther 
to his wife. “Would you like to tell the rest? It is at your instance 
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that I have undertaken the commission for Mrs. Harrington, you will 
remember.” 

It struck the Liberry Teacher that Mr. De Guenther did n’t think it 
was quite a dignified commission, even at that. 

“Very well, Love,” said his wife, and took up the tale in her swift, 
soft voice: 

“ You can fancy how this poor pale A has felt about it.” 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Phyllis Braithwaite pitifully. 

“Her whole life has been one long devotion to her son since the 
accident happened. I don’t think a half-hour ever passes that she does 
not see him. But in spite of this he has grown steadily worse, as Mr. 
De Guenther has told you. And poor Angela has broken under the 
strain. She was never strong. She is dying now. They give her per- 
haps two months more. Her one anxiety, of course, is for poor Allan’s 
welfare. You can imagine how you would feel if you had to leave an 
entirely helpless son or brother to the mercies of hired attendants, how- | 
ever faithful. And they have no relatives. They are the last of the 
family.” 

The listening girl began to see. Was she to be asked to act as nurse, 
perhaps guardian, to this morbid invalid with the injured mind and 
body ? 

“ But I’d be a hireling, too!” she said inwardly. She looked ques- 
tioningly at Mrs. De Guenther. 

“ And where does my part come in?” she asked, with a certain sweet 
and childlike directness which was sometimes hers. “ Would n’t I be a 
hireling, too, if—if I have anything to do with it?” 

“No,” said Mrs. De Guenther gravely ; “ you would not. You would 
have to be his wife.” 

CHAPTER IV 


Tue Liberry Teacher, in her sober best suit, lay back in her entirely 
commonplace chair in the quiet old parlor, and looked unbelievingly at 
the sedate elderly couple who had made her this wild proposition. She 
caught her breath. But catching her breath did not seem to affect any- 
thing that had been said. Mr. De Guenther took up the explanation 
again, a little deprecatingly, she thought. 

“You see now why I requested you to investigate our reputability ? ” 
he said. “Such a proposition as this, especially to a young lady who 
has no parent or guardian, requires a considerable guarantee of good 
faith and honesty of motive.” 

“Will you please tell me more about it?” she asked quietly. She 
did not feel now as if it was anything which had especially to do with her. 
It seemed more like an interesting story she was unravelling sentence by 
sentence. The long, softly lighted old room, with its Stuarts and Sullys 
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and old engravings, and its gracious, gray-haired host and hostess, seemed 
only a picturesque part of it. . . . Her hostess caught up the tale 


“ Angela has been nearly distracted,” she said. “And the idea has 
come to her that if she could find some conscientious woman, a lady, and 
a person to whom what she could offer would be a consideration, who 
would take charge of poor Allan, that she could die in peace.” 

“ But why did you think of asking me?” the girl asked breathlessly. 
“ And why does she want me married to him? And how could you or she 
be sure that I would not be as much of a hireling as any nurse she may 


have now?” 


Mrs. De Guenther answered the last two questions together. 

“ Mrs. Harrington’s idea is, and I think rightly, that a conscientious 
woman would feel the marriage tie, however nominal, a bond that would 
obligate her to a certain duty toward her husband. As to why we 
selected you, my dear, my husband and I have had an interest in you 
for some years, as you know. We have spoken of you as a girl whom we 
should like for a relative-——” 

“ Why, is n’t that strange?” cried Phyllis, dimpling. “'That’s just 
what I ’ve thought about you! ” 

Mrs. De Guenther flushed, with a delicate old shyness. 

“Thank you, dear child,” she said. “I was about to add that we 
have not seen you at your work all these years without knowing you to 
have the kind heart and sense of honor requisite to poor Angela’s plan. — 
We feel sure you could be trusted to take the place. Mr. De Guenther 
has asked his friend Mr. Johnston, the head of the library, such things 
as we needed to supplement our personal knowledge of you. You have 
everything that could be asked, even to a certain cheerfulness of outlook 
which poor Angela, naturally, lacks in a measure.” — 

“ But—but what about me?” asked Phyllis Braithwaite a little pite- 
ously, in answer to all this. 

They seemed so certain she was what they wanted—was there any- 
thing in this wild scheme that would make her life better than it was as 
the tired, ill-paid keeper of a roomful of turbulent little foreigners? 

“Unless you are thinking of marriage ”—Phyllis shook her head— 
“you would have at least a much easier life than you have now. Mrs. 
Harrington would settle a liberal income on you, contingent, of course, 
on your faithful wardership over Allan. We would be your only judges 
as to that. You would have a couple or more months of absolute freedom 
every year, control of much of your own time, ample leisure to enjoy it. 
You would give only your chances of actual marriage for perhaps five 
years, for poor Allan cannot live longer than that at his present state of 
retrogression, and some part of every day to seeing that Allan was not 
neglected. If you bestow on him half of the interest and effort I have 
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known of your giving any one of a dozen little immigrant boys, his 
mother has nothing to fear for him.” 

Mr. De Guenther stopped with a grave little bow, and he and his wife 
waited for the reply. 

The Liberry Teacher sat silent, her eyes on her slim hands, that 
were roughened and reddened by constant hurried washings to get off the 
dirt of the library books. It was true—a good deal of it, anyhow. And 
one thing they had not said was true also: her sunniness and accuracy 
and strength, her stock-in-trade, were wearing thin under the pressure 
of too long hours and too hard work and too few personal interests. Her _ 
youth was worn down. And—marriage? What chance of love and mar- 
riage had she, a working-girl alone, too poor to see anything of the Class 
of men she would be willing to marry? She had not for years spent six 
hours with a man of her own kind and age. She had not even been spe- 
cially in love, that she could remember, since he was grown-up. She did 
not feel much, now, as if she ever would be. All that she had to give up 
in taking this offer was her freedom, such as it was,—and those fluttering 
Perhapses that whisper such pleasant promises when you are young. But, 
then, she would n’t be young so very much longer. Should she—she put 
it to herself crudely—should she wait long, hard, closed-in years in the 
faith that she would learn to be absolutely contented, or that some man 
she could love would come to the cheap boarding-house, or the little 
church she attended occasionally when she was not too tired, fall in love 
with her work-dimmed looks at sight, and—marry her? It had not 
happened, all these years while her girlhood had been more attractive 
and her personality more untired. There was scarcely a chance in a 
hundred for her of a kind lover-husband and such dear picture-book 
children as she had seen Eva Atkinson convoying. Well—— Her 
mind suddenly came up against the remembrance, as against a sober fact, 
that in her passionate wishings of yesterday she had not wished for a 
lover-husband, nor for children. She had asked for a husband who would 
give her money, and leisure to be rested and pretty, and—a rose-garden! 
And here, apparently, was her wish uncannily fulfilled. 

“ Well, what are you going to do about it?” inquired the Destinies 
with their traditional indifference. “We can’t wait all night!” 

She lifted her head and cast an almost frightened look at the De 
Guenthers, waiting courteously for her decision. In reply to the look, 
Mr. De Guenther began giving her details about the money, and the 
leisure time, and the business terms of the contract generally. She 
listened attentively. All that—for a little guardianship, a little kind- 
ness, and the giving-up of a little piece of life nobody wanted and a few 
little hopes and dreams! 

Phyllis laughed, as she always did when there were big black prob- 
lems to be solved. : 
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“ After all, it’s fairly usual,” she said. “I heard last week of a 
woman who left money along with her pet dog, very much the same way.” 

“Did you? Did you, dear?” asked Mrs. De Guenther, beaming. 
“Then you think you will do it?” 

The Liberry Teacher rose, and squared her straight young shoulders 
under the worn net waist. 

“Tf Mrs. Harrington thinks I ’ll do for the situation!” she said gal- 
lantly,—and laughed again. 


“Tt feels partly like going into a nunnery and partly like going into 
a fairy-story,” she said to herself that night as she wound her alarm. 
“But—I wonder if anybody’s remembered to ask the consent of the 
groom!” 
CHAPTER V 


He looked like a young Crusader on a tomb. That was Phyllis’s 
first impression of Allan Harrington. He talked and acted, if a moveless 
man can be said to act, like a bored, spoiled small boy. That was her 
second. 

Mrs. Harrington, fragile, flushed, breathlessly intense in her wheel- 
chair, had yet a certain resemblance in voice and gesture to Mrs. De 
Guenther—a resemblance which puzzled Phyllis till she placed it as the 


mark of that far-off ladies’ school they had attended together. There 
was also a graceful, mincing white wolfhound which, contrary to the 
accepted notion of invalids’ faithful hounds, did n’t seem to care for his 
master’s darkened sick-room at all, but followed the one sunny spot in 
Mrs. Harrington’s room with a wistful persistence. It was such a small 
spot for such a long wolfhound—that was the principal thing which im- 
pressed itself on Phyllis’s frightened mind throughout her visit. 

Mrs. De Guenther convoyed her to the Harrington house for inspec- 
tion a couple of days after she had accepted some one’s proposal to marry 
Allan Harrington. (Whether it counted as her future mother-in-law’s 
proposal, or her future trustee’s, she was never sure. The only sure 
thing was that it did not come from the groom.) She had borrowed a 
half-day from the future on purpose, though she did not want to go at 
all. But the reality was not bad; only a fluttering, emotional little 
woman who clung to her hands and talked to her and asked useless ques-_ 
tions with a nervous insistence which would have been nerve-wearing 
for a steady thing, but was only pitiful to a stranger. 

You see strange people all the time in library work, and learn to 
place them, at length, with almost as mugh accuracy as you do your 
books. The fact that Mrs. Harrington was not long for this world did 
not prevent Phyllis from classing her, in her mental card-catalogue, as 


a very perfect specimen of the Loving Nagger. She was lying back, 
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wrapped in something gray and soft, when her visitors came, looking as 

if the lifting of her hand would be an effort. She was evidently pitifully 

weak. But she had, too, an ineradicable vitality she could summon at 

need. She sprang almost upright to greet her visitors, a hand out to 
each, an eager flood of words on her lips. 

“ And you are Miss Braithwaite, that is going to look after my boy?” 
she ended. “Oh, it is so good of you—I am so glad—I can go in peace 
now. Are you sure—sure you will know the minute his attendants are 
the least bit negligent? I watch and watch them all the time. I tell 
Allan to ring for me if anything ever is the least bit wrong—I am always 
begging him to remember. I go in every night and pray with him— 
do you think you could do that? But I always cry so before I’m through 
—I cry and cry—my poor, helpless boy—he was so strong and bright! 
And you are sure you are conscientious——” 

At this point Phyllis stopped the flow of Mrs. Harrington’s conver- 
sation firmly, if sweetly. 

“Yes, indeed,” she said cheerfully. “But you know, if I’m not, 
Mr. De Guenther can stop all my allowance. It would n’t be to my own 
interest not to fulfil my duties faithfully.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Mrs. Harrington. “That was a good 
thought of mine. My husband always said I was an unusual woman 
where business was concerned.” 

So they went on the principle that she had no honor beyond work- 
ing for what she would get out of it! Although she had made. the 
suggestion herself, Phyllis’s cheeks burned, and she was about to answer 
sharply. Then somehow the poor, anxious, loving mother’s absolute 
preoccupation with her son struck her as right, after all. 

“Tf it was my son,” thought Phyllis, “I should n’t worry about any 
strange hired girl’s feelings either, maybe. I’d just think about him. 
ott I promise I ’1] look after Mr. Harrington’s welfare as if he were 
my own brother,” she ended aloud, impulsively. “Indeed, you may 
trust me.” 

“T am—sure you will,” panted Mrs. Harrington. “ You look like— 
a good girl, and—and old enough to be responsible—twenty-eight— 
thirty?” . 

“ Not very far from that,” said Phyllis serenely. 

“ And you are sure you will know when the attendants are neglect 
ful? I speak to them all the time, but I never can be sure. . . . And 
now you’d better see poor Allan. This is one of his good days. Just 
think, dear Isabel, he spoke to me twice without my speaking to him this 
morning! ” 

“ Oh—must I?” asked Phyllis, dismayed. “Could n’t I wait til— . 
till it happens? ” 

Mrs. Harrington actually laughed a little at her shyness, lighting 
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up like a girl. Phyllis felt dimly, though she tried not to, that through 
it all her mother-in-law-elect was taking pleasure in the dramatic side of 
the situation she had engineered. 

“Oh, my dear, you must see him. He expects you,” she answered 
almost gayly. The procession of+ three moved down the long room 
towards a door, Phyllis’s hand guiding the wheel-chair. She was sur- 
prised to find herself shaking with fright. Just what she expected to find 
beyond the door she did not know, but it must have been some horror, 
for it was with a heart-bound of wild relief that she finally made out 
Allan Harrington, lying white in the darkened place. 

A crusader on a tomb. Yes, he looked like that. In the room’s 
half-dusk the pallor of his still, clear-featured face and his long, clears 
cut hands was nearly the same as the whiteness of the couch-draperies. 
His hair, yellow-brown and waving, flung back from his forehead like a 
crest, and his dark brows and lashes made the only note of darkness 
about him. To Phyllis’s beauty-loving eyes, he seemed so perfect an 
image that she could have watched him for hours. 

“ Here ’s Miss Braithwaite, my poor darling,” said his mother. “The 
young lady we have been talking about so long.” 

The Crusader lifted his eyelids and let them fall again. 

“Ts she? ” he said listlessly. 

“Don’t you want to talk to her, darling boy?” his mother persisted, 
half out of breath, but still full of that unrebuffable, loving energy and _ 
insistence which she would probably keep to the last minute of her life. 

“No,” said the Crusader, still in those ee listless tones. “I’d 
rather not talk. I’m tired.” 

His mother seemed not at all put out. 

“Of course, darling,” she said, kissing him. She sat by him still, 
however, and poured out sentence after sentence of question, insistence, 
imploration, and pity, eliciting no answer at all. Phyllis wondered how 
it would feel to have to lie still and have that done to you for a term of 
years. The result of her wonderment was a decision to forgive her unen- 
thusiastic future bridegroom for what she had at first been ready to slap 
from him. 

Presently Mrs. Harrington’s breath flagged, and the three women went 
away, back to the room they had been in before. Phyllis sat and let her- 
self be talked to for a little longer. Presently she rose impulsively. 

“May I go back and see your son again for just a minute?” she 
asked, and had gone before Mrs. Harrington had finished her permission. 
She darted into the dark room before her courage had time to fail, and 
stood by the white couch again. 

“Mr. Harrington,” she said clearly, “I’m sorry you’re tired, but 
I’m afraid I am going to have to ask you to listen to me. You know, 
don’t you, that your mother plans to have me marry you, for a sort of 
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interested head-nurse? Are you willing to have it happen? Because I 
won’t do it unless you really prefer it.” 

The heavy white lids half-lifted again. 

“T don’t mind,” said Allan Harrington listlessly. “I suppose you 
are quiet and trustworthy, or De Guenther would n’t have sent you. It 
will give Mother a little peace, and it makes no difference to me.” 

He closed his eyes and the subject at the same time. _ 

“Well, then, that’s all right,” said Phyllis cheerfully, and started 
to go. Then, drawn back by a sudden, nervous temper-impulse, she 
moved back on him. “ And let me tell you,” she added, half-laughing, 
half-impertinently, “that if you ever get into my quiet, trustworthy 
clutches you may have an awful time! You’re a very spoiled invalid.” 

She whisked out of the room before he could have gone very far with 
his reply. But he had not cared to reply, apparently. He lay unmoved 
and unmoving. 

Phyllis discovered, poising breathless on the threshold, that somehow 
she had seen his eyes. They had been a little like the wolfhound’s, a 
sort of wistful gold-brown. 

For some reason she found that Allan Harrington’s attitude of abso- 
late detachment made the whole affair seem much easier for her. And 
when Mrs. Harrington slipped a solitaire diamond into her hand as she 
went, instead of disliking it she enjoyed its feel on her finger, and the 
flash of it in the light. She thanked Mrs. Harrington for it with real 

gratitude. But it made her feel more than ever engaged to marry her 
mother-in-law. 

She walked home rather silently with Mrs. De Guenther. Only, at 
the foot of the De Guenther steps, she made one absent remark. 
“He must have been delightful,” she said, “ when he was alive!” 


CHAPTER VI 


Arter a week of the old bustling, dusty hard work, the Liberry 
Teacher’s visit to the De Guenthers’ and the subsequent one at the 
Harringtons’, and even her sparkling white ring, seemed part of a queer 
story she had finished and put back on the shelf. The ring was the most 
real thing, because it was something of a worry. She didn’t dare leave 
it at home, nor did she want to wear it. She finally sewed it in a chamois 
bag that she safety-pinned under her shirtwaist. Then she dismissed 
it from her mind also. There is very little time in a Liberry Teacher’s 
life for meditation. Only once in awhile would come to her the vision of 
the wistful Harrington wolfhound following his inadequate patch of sun- 
light, or of the dusky room where Allan Harrington lay inert and white, 
and looking like a wonderful carved statue on a tomb. 

She began to do a little to her clothes, but not very much, because 
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she had neither time nor money. Mr. De Guenther had wanted her to 
take somé money in advance, but she had refused. She did not want it 
till she had earned it, and, any way, it would have made the whole thing 
so real, she knew, that she would have backed out. 

“ And it isn’t as if I were going to a lover,” she defended herself 
-to Mrs. De Guenther with a little wistful smile. “ Nobody will know 
what I have on, any more than they do now.” 

Mrs. De Guenther gave a scandalized little cry. Her attitude was 
determinedly that it was just an ordinary marriage, as good an excuse 
for sentiment and pretty frocks as any other. 

“ My dear child,” she replied firmly, “you are going to have one 
pretty frock and one really good street-suit now, or I will know why! 
The rest you may get yourself after the wedding, but you must obey me 
in this. Nonsense!—you can get a half-day, as you call it, perfectly 
well! What’s Albert in politics for, if he can’t get favors for his 
friends! ” 

And, in effect, it proved that Albert was in politics to some pur- 
pose, for orders came up from the Head’s office within twenty minutes 
after Mrs. De Guenther had used the telephone on her husband, that 
Miss Braithwaite was to have a half-day immediately—as far as she could 
make out, in order to transact city affairs! She felt as if the angels had 
told her she could have the last fortnight over again, as a favor, or some- 
thing of the sort. A half-day out of turn was something nobody had 
ever heard of. She was even too surprised to object to the frock part of 
the situation. Phyllis tried to stand out a little longer, but it’s a very 
stoical young woman who can refuse to have pretty clothes bought for 
her, and the end of it was a seat in a salon which she had always con- 
sidered so expensive that you scarcely ought to look in the window. 

“ Had it better be a black suit?” asked Mrs, De Guenther doubt- 
fully, as the tall lady in floppy charmeuse hovered haughtily about 
them, expecting orders. “It seems horrible to buy mourning when dear 
- Angela is not yet passed away, but it would only be showing proper re- 
spect; and I remember my own dear mother planned all our mourning 
outfits while she was dying. It was quite a pleasure to her.” 

Phyllis kept her face straight, and slipped one persuasive hand 
through her friend’s arm. 

“T don’t believe I could buy mourning, dear,” she said. “ And—oh, 
if you knew how long I’d wanted a really blue blue suit! Only, it 
would have been too vivid to wear well—I always knew that—because 
you can only afford one every other year. And ”—Phyllis rather diffi- 
dently voiced a thought which had been in the back of her mind for a 
long time—“ if I’m going to be much around Mr. Harrington, don’t you 
think cheerful clothes would be best? ara’ in that house seems 
sombre enough now.” 
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“Perhaps you are right, dear child,” said Mrs. De Guenther. “I 
hope you may be the means of putting a great deal of brightness’ into poor 
Allan’s life before he joins his mother.” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Phyllis impulsively. Somehow she could not 
bear to think of Allan Harrington’s dying. He was too beautiful to be 
dead, where nobody could see him any more. And, besides, Phyllis pri- 
vately considered that a long. vacation before he joined his mother would 
be only the fair thing for “ poor Allan.” Youth sides with youth. And— 
the clear-cut white lines of him rose in her memory and stayed there. 
She could almost hear that poor, tired, toneless voice of his, that was 
yet so deep and so perfectly accented. . . . She bought docilely what- 
ever her guide directed, and woke from a species of gentle daze at the 
afternoon’s end to find Mrs. De Guenther beaming with the weary rap- 
ture of the successful shopper, and herself the proprietress of a turquoise 
velvet walking-suit, a hat to match, a pale blue evening frock, a pale 
green between-dress with lovely clinging lines, and a heavenly white crépe 
thing with rosy ribbons and filmy shadow-laces—the negligee of one’s 
dreams. There were also slippers and shoes and stockings and—this was 
really too bad of Mrs. De Guenther—a half-dozen set of lingerie, straight 
through. Mrs. De Guenther sat and continued to beam joyously over the 
array, in Phyllis’s little bedroom. 

“It’s my present, dearie,” she said calmly. “So you need n’t worry 
about using Angela’s money. Gracious, it’s been lovely! I haven’t 
had such a good time since my husband’s little grand-niece came on for 
a week. There’s nothing like dressing a girl, after all.” 

And Phyllis could only kiss her. But when her guest had gone she 
laid all the boxes of finery under her bed, the only place where there was 
any room. She would not take any of it out, she determined, till her 
summons came. But on second thought, she wore the blue velvet street- 
suit on Sunday visits to Mrs. Harrington, which became—she never 
knew just when or how—a regular thing. The vivid blue made her eyes 
nearly sky-color, and brightened her hair very satisfactorily. She was 
taking more time and trouble over her looks now—one has to live 
up to a turquoise velvet hat and coat! She found herself, too, becoming 
very genuinely fond of the restless, anxiously loving, passionate, unwise 
child who dwelt in Mrs. Harrington’s frail elderly body and had almost 
worn it out. She sat, long hours of every Sunday afternoon, holding 
Mrs. Harrington’s thin little hot hands, and listening to her swift, 
italicised monologues about Allan—what he must do, what he must not 
do, how he must be looked after, how his mother had treated him, how his 
wishes must be ascertained and followed. 

“Though all he wants now is dark and quiet,” said his mother 
piteously. “I don’t even go in there now to cry.” 

She spoke as if it were an established ritual. Had she been using 
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her son’s sick-room, Phyllis wondered, as a regular weeping-place? She 
could feel in Mrs. Harrington, even in this mortal sickness, the tremen- 
dous driving influence which is often part of a passionately active and 
not very wise personality. That certitude and insistence of Mrs. Har- 
rington’s could hammer you finally into believing or doing almost any- 
thing. Phyllis wondered how much his mother’s heartbroken adoration 
and pity might have had to do with making her son as hopeless-minded 
as he was. 

Naturally, the mother-in-law-elect she had acquired in such a strange 
way became very fond of Phyllis. But indeed there was something very 
gay and sweet and honest-minded about the girl, a something which gave 
people the feeling that they were very wise in liking her. Some people 
you are fond of against your will. When people cared for Phyllis it was 
with a quite irrational feeling that they were doing a sensible thing. 
They never gave any of the credit to her very real, though almost in- 
visible, charm. 

She never saw Allan Harrington on any of the Sunday visits. She 
was sure the servants thought she did; for she knew that every one in 
the great, dark old house knew her as the young lady who was to marry 
Mr. Allan. She believed that she was supposed to be an old family 
friend, perhaps a distant relative. She did not want to see Allan. But 
she did want to be as good to his little, tensely-loving mother as she 
could, and reassure her about Allan’s future care. And she succeeded. 

It was on a Friday about two that the summons came. Phyllis had 
thought she expected it, but when the call came to her over the library 
telephone she found herself as badly frightened as she had been the first 
time she went to the Harrington house. She shivered as she laid down 
the dater she was using, and called the other librarian to take her place. 
Fortunately, between one and four the morning and evening shifts over- 
lapped, and there was some one to take her place. 

“ Mrs. Harrington cannot last out the night,” came Mr. De Guenther’s 
clear, precise voice over the telephone, without preface. “I have ar- 
ranged with Mr. Johnston. You can-.go at once. You had better pack 
a suit-case, for you possibly may not be able to get back to your boarding- 
place.” 

So it was to happen now! Phyllis felt, with her substitute in her 
place, her own wraps on, and her feet taking her swiftly towards her 
goal, as if she were offering herself to be made a nun, or have a hand 
or foot cut off, or paying herself away in some other awful, irrevocable 
fashion. She packed, mechanically, all the pretty things Mrs. De 
Guenther had given her and nothing else. She found herself at the 
door of her room with the locked suit-case in her hand, and not even a 
nail-file of the things belonging to her old self in it. She shook herself 
together, managed to laugh a little, and returned and put in such things 
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as she thought she would require for the night. Then she went. She 
always remembered that journey as long as she lived; her hands and 
feet and tongue going on, buying tickets, giving directions—and her 
mind, like a naughty child, catching at everything as they went, and 
screaming to be allowed to go back home, back to the dusty, matter-of- 
course library and the dreary little boarding-house bedroom ! 


: CHAPTER VII 


THEY were all waiting for her, in what felt like a hideously quiet 
semicircle, in Allan’s great dark room. Mrs, Harrington, deadly pale, 
and giving an impression of keeping herself alive only by force of that 
wonderful fighting vitality of hers, lay almost at length in her wheel- 
chair. There was a clergyman in vestments. There were the De 
Guenthers; Mr. De Guenther only a little more precise than his every- 
day habit was, Mrs. De Guenther crying a little softly and furtively. 

As for Allan Harrington, he lay just as she had seen him that other 
time, white and moveless, seeming scarcely conscious except by an effort. 
Only she noticed a slight contraction, as of pain, between his brows. 

“ Phyllis has come,” panted Mrs. Harrington. “ Now it will be— 
all right. You must marry him quickly—quickly, do you hear, Phyllis? 
Oh, people never will—do—what I want them to——” 

“ Yes—yes, indeed, dear,” said Phyllis, taking her hands soothingly. 
“We’re going to attend to it right away. See, everything is ready.” 

It occurred to her that Mrs. Harrington was not half as correct in 
her playing of the part of a dying woman as she would have seen to it 
that any one else was; also, that things did not seem legal without the 
wolfhound. Then she was shocked at herself for such irrelevant thoughts, 
The thing to do was to keep poor Mrs. Harrington quieted. So she 
beckoned the clergyman and the De Guenthers nearer, and herself sped 
the marrying of herself to Allan Harrington. 

When you are being married to a Crusader on a tomb, the easiest way 
is to kneel’down by him. Phyllis registered this fact in her mind quite 
blankly, as something which might be of use to remember in future. 
% The marrying took an unnecessarily long time, it seemed to 
her. It did not seem as if she were being married at all. It all seemed 
to concern somebody else. When it came to the putting on of the wed- 
ding-ring, she found herself, very naturally, guiding Allan’s relaxed 
fingers to hold it in its successive places, and finally slip it on the wedding- 
finger. And somehow having to do that checked the chilly awe she had 
had before of Allan Harrington. It made her feel quite simply sorry _ 
for him, as if he were one of her poor little boys in trouble. And when 
it was all over she bent pitifully before she thought, and kissed one 
white, cold cheek. He seemed so tragically helpless, yet more alive, in 
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some way, since she had touched his hand to guide it. Then, as her lips 
brushed his cheek, she recoiled and colored a little. She had felt that 
slight roughness which a man’s cheek, however close-shaven, always has— 
the man-feel. It made her realize unreasonably that it was a man she 
had married, after all, not a stone image nor a sick child—a live man! 
With the thought, or rather instinct, came a swift terror of what she had 
done, and a swift impulse to rise. She was half-way risen from her 
knees when a hand on her shoulder, and the clergyman’s voice in her 


ear, checked her. 

4 “ Not yet,” he murmured almost inaudibly. “Stay as you are till— 
q till Mrs. Harrington is wheeled from the room.” 

t Phyllis understood. She remained as she was, her body a shield 


before Allan Harrington’s eyes, her hand just withdrawing from his 
shoulder, till she heard the closing of the door, and a sigh as of relaxed 
tension from the three people around her. Then she rose. Allan lay 
still with closed eyelids. It seemed to her that he had flushed, if ever 
so faintly, at the touch of her lips on his cheek. She laid his hand on 
the coverlet with her own roughened, ringed one, and followed the others 
out, into the room where the dead woman had been taken, leaving him 
with his attendant. 

The rest of the evening Phyllis went about in a queer-keyed, almost 

light-hearted frame of mind. It was only the reaction from the long 
expectant terror that was over now, but it felt indecorous. It was just 
as well, however. Some one’s head had to be kept. The servants were 
upset, of course, and there were many arrangements to be made. She 
and Mr. De Guenther worked steadily together, telephoning, ordering, 
guiding, straightening out all the tangles. There never was a wedding, 
she thought, where the bride did so much of the work! She even remem- 
| bered to see personally that Allan’s dinner was sent up to him. The 
q servants had doubtless been told to come to her for orders—at any rate, 
Ae they did. Phyllis had not had much experience in running a house, but 
A a good deal in keeping her head. And that, after all, is the main thing. 
q She had a far-off feeling as if she were hearing some other young woman 
| giving swift, poised, executive orders. She rather admired her. 
t After dinner the De Guenthers went. And Phyllis Braithwaite, 
the little Liberry Teacher who had been living in a hall bedroom on 
much less money than she needed, found herself alone, sole mistress of 
the great Harrington house, a corps of servants, a husband passive 
enough to satisfy the most militant suffragette, a check-book, a wistful 
wolfhound, and five hundred dollars, cash, for current expenses. The 
last weighed on her mind more heavily than all the rest put together. 

“ Why, I don’t know how to make Current Expenses out of all that!” 
she had said to Mr. De Guenther. “ It looks to me exactly like about ten 
months’ salary! I’m perfectly certain I shall get up in my sleep and 
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try to pay my board ahead with it, so I shan’t have it all spent before the 
ten months are up! There was a blue bead necklace,” she went on medi- 
tatively, “in the Five-and-Ten, that I always wanted to buy. Only I 
never quite felt I could afford it. Oh, just imagine going to the Five- 
and-Ten and buying at least five dollars’ worth of things you did n’t 
need! ” 

“You have great discretionary powers—great discretionary powers, 
my dear, you will find!” Mr. De Guenther had said, as he patted her 
shoulder. Phyllis took it as a compliment at the time. “ Discretionary 
powers” sounded as if he thought she was a quite intelligent young 
person. It did net occur to her till he had gone, and she was alone with 
her check-book, that it meant she had a good deal of liberty to do as she 
liked. 

It seemed to be expected of her to stay. Nobody even suggested a 
possibility of her going home again, even to pack her trunk. Mrs. 
De Guenther casually volunteered to do that, a little after the housekeeper 
had told her where her rooms were. She had been consulting with the 
housekeeper for what seemed ages, when she happened to want some 
pins for something, and asked for her suit-case. 

“Tt’s in your rooms,” said the houskeeper. “Mrs. Harrington— 
the late Mrs. Harrington, I should say——” 

Phyllis stopped listening at this point. Who was the present Mrs. 
Harrington? she wondered before she thought—and then remembered. 
Why—she was! So there was no Phyllis Braithwaite any more! Of 
course not. . . . Yet she had always liked the name so—well, a 
last name was a small thing to give up. . . . Into her mind flitted 
an incongruous, silly story she had heard once at the library, about a girl 
whose last name was Rose, and whose parents christened her Wild, 
because the combination appealed to them. And then she married a 
man named Bull. . . . Meanwhile the housekeeper had been going 
on. 

. . . “She had the bedroom and bath opening from the other 
side of Mr. Allan’s day-room ready for you, madam. It’s been ready 
several weeks.” 

“Has it?” said Phyllis. It was like Mrs. Harrington, that careful 
planning of even where she should be put. “Is Mr. Harrington in his 
day-room now?” 

For some reason she did not attempt to give herself, she did not want 
to see him again just now. Beside, it was nearly eleven, and time a very 
tired girl was in bed. She wanted a good night’s rest, before she had 
to get up and be Mrs. Harrington, with Allan and the check-book and the 
Current Expenses all tied to her. 

Some one had laid everything out for her, in the bedroom; the filmy 
new nightgown over a chair, the blue satin mules underneath, her plain 
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toilet-things on a dressing-table, and over another chair the exquisite 
ivory crépe negligee with its floating rose ribbons. She took a hasty 
bath—there was so much hot water that she was quite reconciled for a 
_ moment to being a check-booked and wolfhounded Mrs. Harrington— 

and slid straight into bed without even stopping to braid her loosened, 
honey-colored hair. 

It seemed to her that she was barely asleep when there came an 
urgent knocking at her door. 

“Yes?” she said sleepily, looking mechanically for her alarm-clock 
as she switched on the light. “ What is it, please?” 

“Tt’s I, Wallis, Mr. Allan’s man, madam,” said a nervous voice. 
“Mr. Allan’s very bad. I’ve done all the usual things, but nothing 
seems to quiet him. He hates doctors so, and they make him so wrought 
up—please, could you come, ma’am? He says as how all of us are all 
dead—oh, please, Mrs. Harrington! ” 

There was panic in the man’s voice. 

“ All right,” said Phyllis sleepily, dropping to the floor as she spoke 
with the rapidity that only the alarm-clock-broken know. She snatched 
the negligée around her, and thrust her feet hastily into the blue satin 
slippers—why, she was actually using her wedding finery! And what 
an easily upset person that man was! But everybody in the house seemed 
to have nerves on edge. It was no wonder about Allan—he wanted his 
mother, of course, poor boy! She felt, as she ran fleetly across the long 
room that separated her sleeping-quarters from her husband’s, the same 
mixture of pity and timidity that she had felt with him before. Poor 
boy! Poor, silent, beautiful statue, with his one friend gone! She 
opened the door and entered swiftly into his room. 

She was not thinking about herself at all, only of how she could help 
Allan, but there must have been something about her of the picture-book 
angel to the pain-racked man, lying tensely at length in the room’s 
darkest corner. Her long, dully gold hair, loosening from its twist, flew 
out about her, and her face was still flushed with sleep. There was a 
something about her that was vividly alight and alive; perhaps the light 
in her blue eyes. 

From what the man had said, Phyllis had thought Allan was delirious, 
but she saw at once that he was only in severe pain, and talking more 
disconnectedly, perhaps, than a slow-minded Englishman could follow. 
He did not look like a statue now. His cheeks were burning with evident 
pain, and his yellow-brown eyes, wide-open, and dilated to darkness, 
stared straight out. His hands were clenching and unclenching, and his 
head moved restlessly from side to side. Every nerve and muscle, she 
could see, was taut. 

“ They ’re all dead,” he muttered. “ Father and Mother and Louise— 
and I—only, I’m not dead enough to bury. Oh, God, I wish I was!” 
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That wasn’t delirium; it was something more like heart-break. 
Phyllis moved closer to him, and dropped one of her sleep-warm hands 
on his cold, clenched one. 

“Oh, poor boy!” she said. “I’m so sorry—so sorry!” She closed 
her hands tight over both his. 

Some of her strong young vitality must have passed between them 
and helped him, for almost immediately his tenseness relaxed a little, 
and he looked at her. 

“ You—you’re not a nurse,” he said. “They go around—like— 
like a—vault——” 

She had caught his attention! That was a good deal, she felt. She 
forgot everything about him, except that he was some one to be com- 
forted, and her charge. She sat down on the bed by him, still holding 
tight to his hands, ‘ 

“No, indeed,” she said, bending nearer him, her long loose hair 
falling forward about her resolutely-smiling young face. “ Don’t you 
remember seeing me? I never was a nurse.” 

“ What—are you?” he asked feebly. 

“T’m—why, the children call me the Liberry Teacher,” she an- 
swered. It occurred to her that it would be better to talk on brightly at 
random than to risk speaking of his mother to him, as she must if she 
reminded him of their marriage. “I spend my days in a basement, 
making bad little boys get so interested in the Higher Culture that 
they ’ll forget to shoot crap and smash windows.” 

One of the things which had aided Phyllis to rise from desk-assistant 
to one of the Children’s Room librarians was a very sweet and carrying 
voice—a voice which arrested even a child’s attention, and held his 
interest. It held Allan now; merely the sound of it, seemingly. 

“ Go on—talking,” he murmured. Phyllis smiled and obeyed. 

“ Sometimes the Higher Culture does n’t work,” she said. “ Yester- 
day one of my imps got hold of a volume of Shaw, and in half an hour 
his aunt marched in on me and threatened I don’t know what to a library © 
that ‘ taught children to disrespect their lawful guardeens.’ ” 

“T remember now,” said Allan Harrington. “ You are the girl in 
the blue dress. The girl Mother had me marry. I remember.” 

“Yes,” said Phyllis soothingly, and a little apologetically. “I 
know. But that—oh, please, it need n’t make a bit of difference. It was 
only so I could see.that you were looked after properly, you know. Ill 
never be in the way, unless you want me to do something for you.” 

“T don’t mind,” he said listlessly, as he had before. . . . “Oh, 
this dreadful darkness, and Mother dead in it somewhere!” 

“ Wallis,” called Phyllis swiftly, “ turn up the lights!” 

The man slipped the close green silk shades from the electric bulbs. 
Allan shrank as if he had been hurt. 
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“T can’t stand the glare,” he said petulantly. 

“Yes, you can for a moment,” she said firmly. “It’s better than 
that ghastly green glow.” 

It was probably the first time Allan Harrington had been contradicted 
since his accident. He said nothing more for a minute, and Phyllis 
directed Wallis to bring a sheet of pink tissue paper from her suit-case, 
where she remembered it lay in the folds of some new muslin thing. 
Under her direction still, he wrapped the globes in it and secured it with 
string. 

“ There! ” she told Allan triumphantly when Wallis was done. “ See, 
there is no glare now; only a pretty rose-colored glow. Better than the 
green, isn’t it?” 

Allan looked at her again. “ You are—kind,” he said. “ Mother 
said—you would be kind. Oh, Mother—Mother!” He tried uselessly 
to lift one arm to cover his convulsed face, and could only turn his head 
a little aside. . 

“You can go, Wallis,” said Phyllis softly, with her lips only. “Be 
in the next room.” The man stole out and shut the door softly. Phyllis 
herself rose and went toward the window, and busied herself in braiding 
up her hair. There was almost silence in the room for a few minutes. 

“Thank—you,” said Allan brokenly. “Will you—come back, 
please? ” 

She returned swiftly, and sat by him as she had before. 

“Would you mind—holding my wrists again?” he asked. “I feel 
quieter, somehow, when you do—not so—lost.” There was a pathetic 
boyishness in his tone that the sad, clear lines of his face would never 
prepare you for. 

Phyllis took his wrists in her warm, strong hands obediently. 

“ Are you in pain, Allan?” she asked. “Do you mind if I call you 
Allan? It’s the easiest way.” 

He smiled at her a little, faintly. It occurred to her that perhaps the 
novelty of her was taking his mind a little from his own feelings. 

“ No—no pain. I have n’t had any for a very long time now. Only 
this dreadful blackness dragging at my mind, a blackness the light 
hurts.” 

“ Why!” said Phyllis to herself, being on known ground here—“ why, 
it’s nervous depression! I believe cheering-up would help. I know,” 
she said aloud; “ I’ve had it.” ; 

“You?” he said. “ But you seem so—happy! ” 

“TI suppose I am,” said Phyllis shyly. She felt a little afraid of 
“poor Allan ” still, now that there was nothing to do for him, and they 
were talking together. And he had not answered her question, either; 
doubtless he wanted her to say “ Mr. Allan ” or even “Mr. Harrington ” ! 
He replied to her thought in the uncanny way invalids sometimes do. 
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“You said something about what we were to call each other,” he 
murmured. “It would be foolish, of course, not to use first names. 
Yours is Alice, is n’t it?” 

Phyllis laughed. “Oh, worse than that!” she said. “I was named 
out of a poetry-book, I believe—Phyllis Narcissa. But I always conceal 
the Narcissa.” 

“Phyllis. Thank you,” he said wearily. . ... “ Phyllis, don’t 
let go! Talk to me!” His eyes were those of a man in torment. 

“What shall I talk about?” she asked soothingly, keeping the two 
cold, clutching hands in her warm grasp. “Shall I tell you a story? 
I know a great many stories by heart, and I will say them for you if you 
like. It was part of my work.” 

“Yes,” he said. “ Anything.” 

Phyllis arranged herself more comfortably o on the bed, for it looked 
as if she had some time to stay, and began the story she knew best, be- 
cause her children liked it best, Kipling’s “ How the Elephant Got His 
Trunk ”: “ A long, long time ago, O Best Beloved. . . .” 

Allan listened, and she thought at times paid attention to the words. 
He almost smiled once or twice, she was nearly sure. She went straight 
on to another story when the first was done. Never had she worked so 
hard to keep the interest of any restless circle of children as she worked 
now, sitting up in the pink light in her crépe wrappings, with her school- 
girl braids hanging down over her bosom, and Allan Harrington’s ago- 
nized golden-brown eyes fixed on her pitying ones. 

“You must be tired,” he said more connectedly and quietly when she 
had ended the second story. “Can’t you sit up here by me, propped on 
the pillows? And you need a quilt or something, too.” 

This from an invalid who had been given nothing but himself to 
think of this seven years back! Phyllis’s opinion of Allan went up very 
much. She had supposed he would be very selfish. But she made her- 
self a bank of pillows, and arranged herself by Allan’s side so that she 
could keep fast to his hands without any strain; something as skaters 
hold. She wrapped a down quilt from the foot of the bed around her, 
mummy-fashion, and went on to her third story. Allan’s eyes, as she 
talked on, grew less intent—drooped. She could feel the relaxation of 
his hands. She went monotonously on, closing her own eyes—just for a 
minute, as she finished her story. _ 


CHAPTER VIII 


“T’ve overslept the alarm! ” was Phyllis’s first thought next morn- 
ing when she woke. “It must be——” Where was she? So tired, so 
very tired, she remembered being, and telling some one-an interminable 
story. . . . She held her sleepy eyes wide open by will-power, and 
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found that a silent but evidently going clock hung in sight. Six-thirty. 
Then she had n’t overslept the alarm. But . . . she hadn’t set 
any alarm. And she had been sleeping propped up in a sitting position, 
half on—why, it was a shoulder. And she was rolled tight in a terra cotta 
down quilt. She sat up with a jerk—fortunately a noiseless one—and 
turned to look. Then suddenly she remembered all about it, that jumbled, 
excited, hard-working. yesterday which had held change and death and 
marriage for her, and which she had ended by perching on “ poor Allan 
Harrington’s ” bed and sending him to sleep by holding his hands and 
telling him children’s stories. She must have fallen asleep after he did, 
and slid down on his shoulder. A wonder it had n’t disturbed him! She 
stole another look at him, as he lay sleeping still, heavily and quietly. 
After all, she was married to him, and she had a perfect right to recite 
him to sleep if she wanted to. She unrolled herself cautiously, and slid 
out like a shadow. 

She almost fell over poor Wallis, sleeping too in his clothes outside 
the door, on Allan’s day couch. He came quickly to his feet, as if he were 
used to sudden waking. 

“ Don’t disturb Mr. Harrington,” said Phyllis as staidly as if she had 
been giving men-servants orders in her slipper-feet all her life. “He 
seems to be sleeping quietly.” 

“ Begging your pardon, Mrs. Harrington, but you have n’t been giving 
him anything, have you?” asked Wallis. “He hasn’t slept without a 
break for two hours to my knowledge since I’ve been here, not without 
medicine.” 

“ Not a thing,” said Phyllis, smiling with satisfaction. “He must 
have been sleeping nearly three hours now! I read him to sleep, or what 
amounted to it. I got his nerves quiet, I think. Please kill anybody that 
tries to wake him, Wallis.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said Wallis gravely. “And yourself, ma’am?” 

“T’m going to get some sleep, too,” she said. “Call me if there’s 
anything—useful.” 

She meant “ necessary,” but she wanted so much more sleep she never 
knew the difference. When she got into her room she found that there 
also she was not alone: the wistful wolfhound curled plaintively across 
her bed, which he overlapped. From his nose he seemed to have been 
dipping largely into the cup of chocolate somebody had brought to her, 
and which she had forgotten to drink when she found it, on her first 
retiring. 

“ You are n’t a bit high-minded,” said Phyllis indignantly. She was 
too sleepy to do more than shove him over to the back of the bed. “ All— 
the beds here are so—full,” she complained sleepily ; and crawled inside, 
and never woke again till nearly afternoon. 
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There was all the grave business to be done, in the days that followed, 
of taking Mrs. Harrington to a quiet place beside her husband, and draw- 
ing together again the strings of the disorganized household, Phyllis 
found herself whispering over and over again: 

“The sweeping up the heart 
And putting love away 
We shall not need to use again, 
Until the Judgment Day.” 


And with all there was to see after, it was some days before she saw Allan 
again, more than to speak to brightly as she crossed their common sit- 
ting-room. He did not ask for her. She looked after his comfort faith- 
fully, and tried to see to it that his man Wallis was all he should be—a 
task which was almost hopeless from the fact that Wallis knew much 
more about his duties than she did, even with Mrs. Harrington’s pains- 
takingly detailed notes to help her. Also his attitude to his master was 
of such untiring patience and worship that it made Phyllis feel like a 
rude outsider interfering between man and wife. 

However, Wallis was inclined to approve of his new mistress, who 
was not fussy, seemed kind, and had given his beloved Mr. Allan nearly 
three hours of unbroken sleep. Allan had been a little better ever since. 
Wallis had told Phyllis this. But she was inclined to think that the bet- 
terment was caused by the counter-shock of his mother’s death, which had 
shaken him from his lethargy, and perhaps even given his nerves a better 
balance. And she insisted that the pink paper stay on the electric lights. 

After about a week of this, Phyllis suddenly remembered that she 
had not been selfish at all yet. Where was her rose-garden—the garden 
she had married the wolfhound and Allan and the check-book for? Where 
were all the things she had intended to get? The only item she had 
bought as yet ran, on the charge account she had taken over with the 
rest, “1 doz. checked dish-towels ”; and Mrs. Clancy, the housekeeper’s, 
pressing demand was responsible for these. 

“Tt’s certainly time I was selfish,” said Phyllis to the wolfhound, 
who followed ner around unendingly, as if she had patches of sunshine in 
her pocket: glorious patches, fit for a life-sized wolfhound. Perhaps he 
was grateful because she had ordered him long daily walks. He wagged 
his tail now as she spoke, and rubbed himself curvingly against her. He 
was a rather affected dog. 

So Phyllis made herself out a list in a eit neat library hand: 

One string of blue beads. 

One lot of very fluffy summer. frocks with flowers on them. 


One rose-garden. 
One banjo and a self-teacher. (And a sound-proof room.) 


One set Arabian Nights. 
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One set of Stevenson, all but his novels. 

Ever so many Maxfield Parrish pictures full of Pressian- bins skies. 
A house to put them in, with fireplaces, 

A lady’s size motor-car that likes me. 

A plain cat with a tame disposition. 

A hammock. 

A sun-dial. (But that might be thrown in with the garden.) 

A gold watch-bracelet. 

All the colored satin slippers I want. 

A room big enough to put all Father’s books up. 


It looked shamelessly long, but Phyllis’s “ discretionary powers ” would 
cover it, she knew. Mrs. Harrington’s final will, while full of advice, 
* had been recklessly trusting. 

She could order everything in one afternoon, she was sure, all but 
the house, the garden, the motor, which she put checks against, and the 
plain cat, which she thought she could pick up in the village where her 
house would be. 

Next she went to see Allan. She did n’t want to bother him, but she 
did feel that she ought to share her plans with him as far ag possible. 
Besides, it occurred to her that she could scarcely remember what he 
was like to speak to, and really owed it to herself to go. She fluffed out 
her hair loosely, put on her pale-green gown that had clinging lines, and 
pulled some daffodils through her sash. She had: resolved to avoid 
anything sombre where Allan was concerned—and the green gown was 
very becoming. Then, armed with her list and a pencil, she crossed 
boldly to the couch where her Crusader lay in the old attitude, in the old 
duskiness, moveless and with half-closed eyes. 

“ Allan,” she asked, standing above him, “do you think you could 
stand being talked to for a little while?” 

“ Why—yes,” said Allan, opening his eyes a little more. “ Wallis, 
get—Mrs. Harrington—a chair.” 

He said the name haltingly, and Phyllis wondered if he disliked her 
having it. She dropped down beside him, like a smiling touch of spring 
in the dark room. 

“Do you mind their calling me that?” she asked. “If there’s any- 
thing else they could use——” 

“ Mother made you a present of the name,” he said, smiling faintly. 
“ No reason why I should mind.” 

“ All right,” said Phyllis cheerfully. After all, there was nothing 
else to call her, speaking of her. The servants, she knew, generally said 
“the young madam,” as if her mother-in-law were still alive. 

“T want to talk to you about things,” she began; and had to stop to 
deal with the wolfhound, who was trying to put both paws on her shoul- 
ders. “Oh, Ivan, get down, honey! I wish somebody would take a day 
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off some time to explain to you that you’re not a lap-dog! Do you like 
wolfhounds specially better than any other kind of dog, Allan?” 

“ Not particularly,” said Allan, patting the dog languidly as he put 
his head in a convenient place for the purpose. “ Mother bought him, 
she said, because he would look so picturesque in my sick-room. She 
wanted him to lie at my feet or something. But he never saw it that 
way—neither did I. Hates sick-rooms. Don’t blame him.” 

Thia wep the Allen hed yok, ond: 
several things from it that she had only guessed before. One was that 
the atmosphere of embodied grief and regret in the house had been Mrs. 
Harrington’s, not Allan’s—that he was more young and natural than 
she had thought ; better material for cheering ; that his mother’s devotion 
had been something of a pressure on him at times; and that he himself 
was not interested in efforts to stage his illness correctly. 

(What he really had said when the dog was introduced, she learned 
later from the attached Wallis, was that he might be a cripple, but he 
was n’t going to be part of any confounded tableau. Whereupon his 
mother had cried for an hour, kissing and pitying him in between, and 
his night had been worse than usual. But the hound had stayed outside.) 

Phyllis made an instant addition to her list. “One bull-pup, con- 
venient size, for Allan.” The plain cat could wait. She had heard of 
publicity campaigns ; she had made up her mind, and a rather firm young 
mind it was, that she was going to conduct a cheerfulness campaign in 
behalf of this listless, beautiful, darkness-locked Allan of hers. Unknow- 
ingly, she was beginning to regard him as much her property as the 
check-book, and rather more so than the wolfhound. She moved back a 
little, and reconciled herself to the dog, who had draped as much of his 
body as would go over her, and was batting his tail against her joyfully. 

“ Poor old puppy,” she said. “I want to talk over some plans with 
you, Allan,” she began again determinedly. She was astonished to see 
Allan wince. 

“ Don’t!” he said, “ for Heaven’s sake! You’ll drive me crazy!” 

Phyllis drew back a little indignantly, but behind the couch she saw 
Wallis making some sort of face that was evidently intended for a warn- 
ing. Then he slipped out of the room, as if he wished her to follow soon 
and be explained to. “ Plans” must be a forbidden subject. Anyhow, 
crossness was a better symptom than apathy! 

“Very well,” she said brightly, smiling her old useful cheering-a-bad- 
child library smile.at him. “It was mostly about things I wanted to 
buy for myself, any way—satin slippers and such. I don’t suppose they 
would interest a man much.” 

“Oh, that sort of thing,” said Allan relievedly. “I thought you 
meant things that had to do with me. If you have plans about me, go 
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ahead, for you know I can’t do anything to stop you—but for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t discuss it with me first! ” 

He spoke carelessly, but the pity of it struck to Phyllis’s heart. It 
was true, he couldn’t stop her. His foolish, adoring little desperate 
mother, in her anxiety to have her boy taken good care of, had exposed 
him to a cruel risk. Phyllis knew herself to be trustworthy. She knew 
that she could no more put her own pleasures before her charge’s welfare 
than she could steal his watch. Her conscience was New-England rock. 
But, oh! suppose Mr. De Guenther had chosen some girl who did n’t 
care, who would have taken the money and not have done the work! She 
shivered at the thought of what Allan had escaped, and caught his hand 
impulsively, as she had on that other night of terror. 

“Oh, Allan Harrington, I would n’t do anything I ought n’t to! I 
know it’s dreadful, having a strange girl wished on you this way, but 
truly I mean to be as good as I can, and never in the way or anything! 
Indeed, you may trust me! You—you don’t mind having me round, do 
you? ” 

Allan’s coid hand closed kindly on hers, He spoke for the first time 
as a well man speaks, quietly, connectedly, and with a little authority. 

“The fact that I am married to you does not weigh on me at all, my 
dear child,” he said. “I shall be dead, you know, this time five years, and 
what difference does it make whether I’m married or not? I don’t mind 
you at all. You seem a very kind and pleasant person. I am sure I can 
trust you. Now are you reassured? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Phyllis radiantly, “and you can trust me, and I 
won’t fuss. All you have to do if I bore you is to look bored. You can, 
you know. You don’t know how well you do it! And Ill stop. I’m 
going to ask Wallis how much of my society you ’d better have, if any.” 

“ Why, I don’t think a good deal of it would hurt me,” he said indif- 
ferently. But he smiled in a quite friendly fashion. 

“ All right,” said Phyllis again brightly. But she fell silent then. 
There were two kinds of Allan, she reflected. This kind of Allan, who 
was very much more grown-up and wise than she was, and of whom she 
still stood a little in awe; and the little-boy Allan who had clung to her 
in nervous dread of the dark the other night—whom she had sent to 
sleep with children’s stories. She wondered which was real, which he had 
been when he was well. 

“T must go now and have something out with Mrs. Clancy,” she said, 
smiling and rising. “She’s perfectly certain carpets have to come up - 
when you put down mattings, and I’m perfectly certain they don’t.” 

She tucked the despised list, to which she had furtively added her 
bull-pup, into her sleeve, and took her hand from his and went away. 
It seemed to Allan that the room was a little darker. 
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CHAPTER IX 


OurTsiDE the sitting-room door stood Wallis, who had been lying in 
wait. 

“T wanted to explain, madam, about the plans,” he said. “ It worries 
Mr. Allan. You see, madam, the late Mrs. Harrington was a great one 
for plans. She had, if I may say so, a new one every day, and she’d 
argue you deaf, dumb, and blind—not to speak ill of the dead—till you 
were fair beat out fighting it. Then you’d settle down to it—and next 
day there’d be another one, with Mrs. Harrington rooting for it just 
as hard, and you, with your mouth fixed for the other plan, so to speak, 
would have to give in to that. The plan she happened to have last always 
went through, because she fought for that as hard as she had for the 
others, and you were so bothered by then you did n’t care what.” 

Wallis’s carefully impersonal servant-English had slipped from him, 
and he was talking to Phyllis as man to man, but she was very glad of it. 
This was the sort of facts she had to elicit. 

“When Mr. Allan was well,” he went on, “ he used to just laugh and 

y, ‘All right, Mother darling, and pet her and do his own way— 
" wes always laughing and carrying on then, Mr. Allan—but after he 
was hurt, of course, he could n’t get away, and the old madam, she ’d sit 
by his couch by the hour, and he nearly wild, making plans for him. 
She ’d spend weeks planning details of things over and over, never get- 
ting tired. And then off again to the next thing! It was all because she 
was so fond of him, you see. But if you’ll pardon my saying 680, 
madam ”—Wallis was resuming his man-servant manners—“ it was not 
always good for Mr. Allan.” 

“T think I understand,” said Phyllis thoughtfully, as 5 she and the 
wolfhound went to interview Mrs. Clancy. So that was why! She had 
imagined something of the sort. And she—she herself—was doubtless 
the outcome of one of Mrs. Harrington’s long-detailed plans, insisted on 
to Allan till he had acquiesced for quiet’s sake! . . . But he said 
now he did n’t mind. She was somehow sure he would n’t have said it if 
it had not been true. Then Wallis’s other words came to her, “ He was 
always laughing then,” and suddenly there surged up in Phyllis a pas- 
sionate resolve to give Allan back at least a little of his lightness of heart. 
He might be going to die—though she did n’t believe it—but at least she 
could make things less monotonous and dark for him; and she would n’t 
offer him plans! And if he objected when the plans rose up and hit him, 
why, the shock might do him good. She thought she was fairly sure of 
an ally in Wallis. 

She cut her interview with Mrs. Clancy short. Allan, lying motion- 
less, caught a green flash of her, crossing into her room to dress, another 
blue flash as she went out; dropped his eyelids and crossed his hands 
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to doze a little, an innocent and unwary Crusader. He did not know it, 
but a Plan was about to rise up and hit him. The bride his mother had left 
him as a parting legacy had gone out to order a string of blue beads, a 
bull-pup, a house, a motor, a banjo, and a rose-garden; as she went she 
added a talking machine to the list: and Allan was to be planted in the 
very centre of everything. 

“Seems like a nice girl, Wallis,” said Allan dreamily. And the 
discreet Wallis said nothing (though he knew a good deal) about his 
mistress’s shopping-list. 

“Yes, Mr. Allan,” he conceded. 

It was Phyllis Harrington’s firm belief that Mr. De Guenther could 
produce anything anybody wanted at any time, or that, if he could n’t, 
his wife could. So it was to him that she went on her quest for the rose- 
garden, with its incidental house. The rest of the items she thought she 
could get for herself. It was nearly the last of April, and she wanted a 
well-heated elderly mansion, preferably Colonial, not too unwieldy 
large, with as many rose-trees around it as her discretionary powers 
would stand. And she wanted it as near and as soon as possible. By 
the help of Mr. De Guenther, amused but efficient; Mrs. De Guenther, 
efficient but sentimental ; and an agent who was efficient merely, she got 
very nearly what she wanted. Money could do a great deal more than a 
country minister’s daughter had ever had any way of imagining. By 
its aid she found it possible to have furniture bought and placed inside 
a fortnight, even to a list of books set up in sliding sectional cases. She 
had hoped to buy those cases some day, one at a time, and getting them 
at one fell swoop seemed to her more arrogantly opulent than the pur- 
chase of the house and grounds—than even the big shiny phonograph. She 
had bought that herself, before there was a house to put it in, going on 
the principle that all men not professional musicians have a concealed 
passion for music that they can create themselves by merely winding up 
something. And—to anticipate—she found that as far as Allan was con- 
cerned she was quite right. 

“ But why do you take this very radical step, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
De Guenther gently, as she helped Phyllis choose furniture. 

“T am going to try the only thing Allan’s mother seems to have 
omitted,” said Phyllis dauntlessly. “A complete change of surround- 
ings.” 

“Oh, my dear!” breathed Mrs. De Guenther. “It may help poor 
Allan more than we know! And dear Angela did discuss moving often, 
but she could never bear to leave the city house, where so many of her 
dear ones has passed away.” 

“Well, none of my dear ones are going to pass away there,” said 
Phyllis irreverently, “ unless Mrs. Clancy wants to. I’m not even taking 
any servants but Wallis. The country-house does n’t need any more than 
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a cook, a chambermaid, and an outdoor man. Mrs. Clancy is getting them. 
I told her I did n’t care what age or color she chose, but they had to be 
cheerful. She will stay in the city and keep the others straight, on some- 
thing she calls board-wages. I’m starting absolutely fresh.” 

They were back at Mrs. De Guenther’s house by the time Phyllis was 
done telling her plans, Phyllis sitting in the identical pluffy chair where 
she had made her decision to marry Allan. Mrs. De Guenther sprang 
from her own chair, and came over and impulsively kissed her. 

“God bless you, my dear!” she said. “I believe it was Heaven that 
inspired Albert and myself to choose you to carry on poor Angela’s 
work.” 

Phyllis flushed indignantly. 

“I’m undoing a little of it, I hope,” she said passionately. “If I can 
only make that poor boy forget some of those dreadful years she spent 
crying over him, I shan’t have lived in vain! ” 

Mrs. De Guenther looked at Phyllis earnestly—and, most unexpect- 
edly, burst into a little tinkling laugh. 

“ My dear,” she said mischievously, “ what about all the fine things 
you were going to do for yourself to make up for being tied to poor 
Allan? You should really stop being unselfish, and enjoy yourself a 
little.” 

Phylis felt herself flushing crimson. Elderly people did seem to be 
so sentimental ! 

“T’ve bought myself lots of things,” she defended herself. “ Most 
of this is really for me. And—I can’t help being good to him. It’s only 
common humanity. I was never so sorry for anybody in my life—you ’d 
be, too, if it were Mr. De Guenther! ” 

She thought her explanation was complete. But she must have said 
something that she did not realize, for Mrs. De Guenther only laughed 
her little tinkling laugh again, and—as is the fashion of elderly people— 
kissed her. 

“T would, indeed, my dear,” said she. 


CHAPTER X 


ALLAN HarRINGTON lay in his old attitude on his couch in the dark- 
ened day-room, his tired, clear-cut face a little thrown back, eyes half- 
closed. He was not thinking of anything or any one especially; merely 
wrapped in a web of the dragging, empty gray half-thoughts of weariness 
in general, that had hung about him so many years. Wallis was not there. 
Wallis had been with him much less lately, and he had scarcely seen 
Phyllis for a fortnight; or, for the matter of that, the dog, or any one 
at all. Something was going on, he supposed, but he scarcely troubled 
himself to wonder what. The girl was doubtless making herself boudoirs 
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or something of the sort in a new part of the house. He closed his eyes 
entirely, there in the dusky room, and let the web of dreary gray formless 
thought wrap him again. 

Phyllis’s gay, sweetly carrying voice rang from outside the door: 

“ The three-thirty, then, Wallis, and I feel as if I were going to steal 
Charlie Ross! Well—— 

On the last word she broke off and pushed the sitting-room door 
softly open and slid in. She walked in a pussy-cat fashion which would 
have suggested to any one watching her a dark burden on her conscience. 

She crossed straight to the couch, looked around for the chair that 
should have been by it but wasn’t, and sat absently down on the floor. 
She liked floors. 

“ Allan!” she said. 

No answer. 

“ Allan Harrington!” 

Still none. Allan was ee: or, what did instead, in one of his 
abstracted moods. 

“ All-an Harrington!” 

This time she reached up and pulled at. his heavy silk sleeve as she 


“ Yes,” said Allan courteously, as if from an infinite distance. 

“Would you mind,” asked Phyllis guilelessly, “if Wallis—we— 
moved you—a little? I can tell you all about everything, unless you’d 
rather not have the full details of the plan——” 

“ Anything,” said Allan wearily from the depths of his gray cloud; 
“only don’t bother me about it!” 

Phyllis jumped to her feet, a whirl of gay blue skirts and cheerfully 
tossing blue feathers. “ Good-by, dear Crusader!” she said with a catch 
in her voice that might have been either a laugh or a sob. “The next 
time you see me you'll probably hate me! Wallis!” 

Wallis appeared like the Slave of the Lamp. “It’s all right, Wallis,” 
she said, and ran. Wallis proceeded thereupon to wheel his master’s 
couch into the bedroom. 

“If you’re going to be moved, you’d better be dressed a little 
heavier, sir,” he said with the same amiable guilelessness, if the victim 
had but noticed it, which Phyllis had used from her seat on the floor not 
long before. 

“ Very well,” said Allan resignedly from his cloud. And Wallis pro- 
ceeded to suit the action to the word. 

Allan let him go on in unnoticing silence till it came to that totally 
unfamiliar thing these seven years, a stand-up collar. A shiningly new 
linen collar of the newest cut, a beautiful golden-brown knit tie, a gray 
suit—— 

“What on earth?” inquired Allan, awakening from his lethargy. 
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“TJ don’t need a collar and tie to keep me from getting cold on a journey 
across the house. And where did you get those clothes? They look new.” 

Wallis laid his now fully dressed master back to a reclining position— 
he had been propped up—and tucked a handkerchief into the appropriate 
pocket as he replied, “Grant & Moxley’s, sir, where you always deal.” 
And he wheeled the couch back to the day-room, over to its very door. 

It did not occur to Allan, as he was being carried downstairs by 
Wallis and Arthur, another of the servants, that anything more than a 
change of rooms was intended; nor, as he was carried out the door to a 
long, closed carriage, that it was anything worse than his new keeper’s 
mistaken idea that drives would be good for him. He was a little irritable 
at the length and shut-upness of the drive, though, as his cot had been 
swung deftly from the ceiling of the carriage, he was not jarred. But 
when Wallis and Arthur carried the light pallet on which he lay 
swiftly up a plank walk laid to the door of a private car—why, then it 
began to occur to Allan Harrington that something was happening. 
And—which rather surprised himself—he did not lift a supercilious eye- 
brow and say in a soft, apathetic voice, “Very we-ell!” Instead, he 
turned his head toward the devoted Wallis, who had helped two conduc- 
tors swing the cot from the ceiling, and was now waiting for the storm 
to break. And what he said to Wallis was this: 

“ What the deuce does this tomfoolery mean?” As he spoke he felt 
the accumulated capacity for temper of the last seven years surging up 
toward Wallis, and Arthur, and Phyllis, and the carriage-horses, and 
everything else, down to the two conductors. Wallis seemed rather re- 
lieved than otherwise. Waiting for a storm to break is rather wearing. 

“Well, sir, Mrs. Harrington, she thought, sir, that—that a little 
move would do you good. And you did n’t want to be bothered, sir-———” 

“ Bothered!” shouted Allan, not at all like a bored and dying inva- 
lid. “TI should think I did, when a change in my whole way of life is 
made! Who gave you, or Mrs. Harrington, permission for this out- 
rageous performance! It’s sheer, brutal, insulting idiocy!” 

“Nobody, sir—yes, sir,” replied Wallis meekly. “Would you care 
for a drink, sir—or anything?” 

“No!” thundered Allan. 

“Or a fan?” ventured Wallis, approaching near with that article and 
laying it on the coverlid. Allan’s hand snatched the fan angrily—and 
before he thought he had hurled it at Wallis! Weakly, it is true, for it 
lighted ingloriously about five feet away; but he had thrown it, with a 
movement that must have put to use the muscles of the long-disused 
upper arm. Wallis sat suddenly down and caught his breath. 

“Mr. Allan!” he said. “Do you know what you did then? You 
threw, and you have n’t been able to use more than your fore-arm before! 


Oh, Mr. Allan, you ’re getting better! ” 
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Allan himself lay in astonishment at his feat, and forgot to be 
angry fora moment. “I certainly did!” he said. 

“ And the way you lost your temper! ” went on Wallis enthusiastically. 
“Oh, Mr. Allan, it was beautiful! You have n’t been more than to say 
snarly since the accident! It was so like the way you used to throw hair- 
brushes——” 

But at the mention of his lost temper Allan remembered to lose it 
still farther. His old capacity for storming, a healthy lad’s healthy young 
hot-temperedness, had been weakened by long disuse, but he did fairly 
well. Secretly it was a pleasure to him to find that he was alive enough 
to care what happened, enough for anger. He demanded presently where 
he was going. 

“ Not more than two hours’ ride, sir, I heard Mr. De Guenther men- 
tion,” answered Wallis at once. “A little place called Wallraven— 
quite country, sir, I believe.” 

“So the De Guenthers are in it, too!” said Allan. “ What the 
dickens has this girl done to them, to hypnotize them so? ” 

“But I’ve heard say it’s a very pretty place, sir,” was all Wallis 
vouchsafed to this. The De Guenthers were not the only people Phyllis 
had hypnotized. 

He gave Allan other details as they went on, however. His clothes 
and personal belongings were coming on immediately. There were two 
suit-cases, perhaps he had noticed, in the car with them. The young 
madam was planning to stay all the summer, he believed. Mrs. Clancy 
had been left behind to look after the other servants, and he understood 
that she had seen to the engagement of a fresh staff of servants for the 
country. And Allan, still awakened by his fit of temper, and fresh from 
the monotony of his seven years’ seclusion, found all the things Wallis 
could tell him very interesting. 


Phyllis’s rose-garden house had, among other virtues, the charm of 
being near the little station; a new little mission station which had ap- 
parently been called Wallraven by some poetic young real-estate agency, 
for the surrounding countryside looked country enough to be a Gray’s 
Corners, or Smith’s Crossing, or some other such placid old country 
name. There were more trees to be seen in Allan’s quick passage from 
the train to the long old carryall (whose seats had been removed to make 
room for his cot) than he had remembered existed. There were sleepy 
birds to be heard, too, talking about how near sunset and their bedtime 
had come, and a little brook splashed somewhere out of sight. Altogether 
spring was to be seen and heard and felt, winningly insistent. Allan 
forgave Wallis, not to speak of Phyllis and the conductors, to a certain 
degree. He ordered the flapping black oilcloth curtain in front rolled 
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up so he could see out, and secretly enjoyed the drive, unforeseen though 
it had been. His spine never said a word. Perhaps it, too, enjoyed having 
a change from a couch in a dark city room. 

They saw no one in their passage through the long, low old house. 
Phyllis evidently had learned that Allan did n’t like his carryings about 
done before people. 

Wallis seemed to be acting. under a series of detailed orders. He and 
Arthur carried their master to a long, well-lighted room at the end of 
the house, and deftly transferred him to a couch much more convenient, 
being newer, than the old one. On this he was wheeled to his adjoining 
bedroom, and when Wallis had made him comfortable there, he left — 
mysteriously for a while. It was growing dark by now, and the lights 
were on. They were rose-shaded, Allan noticed, as the others had been at 
home. Allan watched the details of his room with that vivid interest in 
little changes which only invalids can know. There was an old-fashioned 
landscape story paper on the walls, with very little repeat. Over it, but 
not where they interfered with tracing out the adventures of the paper 
people, were a good many pictures, quite incongruous, for they were of 
the Remington type men like, but pleasant to see nevertheless. The 
furniture was chintz-covered and gay. There was not one thing in the 
room to remind a man that he was an invalid. It occurred to Allan 
that Phyllis must have put a good deal of deliberate work on the place. 
He lay contentedly, watching the grate fire, and trying to trace out the 
story of the paper, for at least a half-hour. He found himself, at length, 
much to his own surprise, thinking with a certain longing of his dinner- 
tray. He was thinking of it more and more interestedly by the time 
Wallis—trayless—came back. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. De Guenther and the young madam are waiting for you 
in the living-room,” he announced. “They would be glad if you would 
have supper with them.” 

“ Very well,” said Allan amiably, still much to his own surprise. The 
truth was, he was still enough awake and interested to want to go on 
having things happen. 

The room Wallis wheeled him back into was a long, low one, wain- 
scoted and bare-floored. It was furnished with the best imitation Chip- 
pendale to be obtained in a hurry, but over and above there were cushioned 
chairs and couches enough for solid comfort. There were more cheer- 
ful pictures, the Maxfield Parrishes Phyllis had wanted, over the green- 
papered walls. There was fire here also. The room had no more period 
than a girl’s sentence, but there was a bright air of welcomeness and 
informality that was winning. An old-fashioned half-table against the 
wall was covered with a great many picnicky things to eat. Another 
table had more things, mostly to eat with, on it. And there were the 
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De Guenthers and Phyllis. On the whole it felt very like a welcome- 
home. 

Phyllis, in a satiny rose-colored gown he had never seen before, came 
over to his couch to meet him. She looked very apprehensive and young 
and wistful for the réle of Bold Bad Hypnotist. She bent toward him 
with her hand out, seemed about to speak, then backed, flushed, and acted 
generally as if something had frightened her badly. 

“Ts she as afraid of me as all that?” thought Allan. Wallis must 
have given her a lurid account of how he had behaved. His quick impulse 
was to reassure her, 

“ Well, Phyllis, my dear, you certainly did n’t bother me with plans 
this time!” he said, smiling at her. “This is a bully surprise! ” 

“ J—I ’m glad you like it,” said his wife shyly, still backing away. 

“ Of course he ’d like it,” said Mrs. De Guenther’s kind staccato voice 
behind him. “ Kiss your husband, and tell him he’s welcome home, 
Phyllis child!” 

Now, Phyllis was tired with much hurried work, and overstrung. 
And Allan, lying there smiling boyishly up at her, Allan seen for the first 
time in these usual-looking gray man-clothes, was like neither the marble 
Crusader she had feared nor the heartbroken little boy she had pitied. 
He was suddenly her contemporary, a very handsome and attractive young 
fellow, a little her senior. From all appearances, he might have been 
well and normal, and come home to her only a little tired, perhaps, by the 
day’s work or sport, as he lay smiling at her in that friendly, intimate 
way! It was terrifyingly different. Everything felt different. All her 
little pieces of feeling for him, pity and awe and friendliness and love 
of service, seemed to spring suddenly together and make something else ; 
something unplaced and disturbing. Her cheeks burned with a childish 
embarrassment as she stood there before him in her ruffled pink gown. 
What should she do? 

It was just then that Mrs. De Guenther’s crisply spoken advice came. 
Phyllis was one of those people whose first unconscious instinct is to obey 
an unspoken order. She bent blindly to Allan’s lips, and kissed him 
with a child’s obedience. Then she straightened up, aghast. He would 
think she was very bold! 

But he did not, for some reason. It may have seemed only com- 
forting and natural to him, that swift childish kiss, and Phyllis’s honey- 
colored, violet-scented hair brushing his face. Men take a great deal 
without question as their rightful due. 

The others closed around him then, welcoming him, laughing at the 
surprise and the way he had taken it, telling him all about it as if every- 
thing were as usual and pleasant as possible, and the present state of 
things had always been a pleasant casein ames And Wallis began to 
serve the picnic supper. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THERE were trays and little tables, and the food itself would have 
betrayed a Southern darky in the kitchen if nothing else had. It was the 
first meal Allan had eaten with any one for years, and he found it so 
interesting as to be almost exciting. Wallis took the plates invisibly 
away when they were done, and they continued to stay in their half- 
circle about the fire and talk it all over. Phyllis, tired to death still, 
had slid to her favorite floor-seat, curled on cushions and leaning against 
the couch-side. Allan could have touched her hair with his hand. She 
thought of this, curled there, but she was too tired to move. It was ex- 
citing to be near him, somehow, tired as she was. 

Most of the short evening was spent celebrating the fact that Allan 
had thrown something at Wallis, who was recalled to tell the story three 
times in detail. Then there was the house to discuss, its good and bad 
points, its nearnesses and farnesses. 

“Let me tell you, Allan,” said Mrs. De Guenthet warmly at this 
point, from her seat at the foot of the couch, “this wife of yours is a 
wonder. Not many girls could have had a house in this condition two 
weeks after it was bought.” 

Allan looked down at the heap of shining hair below him, all he pe 
see of Phyllis. 

“ Yes,” he said consideringly. “She certainly is.” 

At a certain slowness in his tone, Phyllis sprang up. “ You must be 
tired to death!” she said. “It’s nearly ten. Do you feel worn out?” 

Before he could say anything, Mrs. De Guenther had also risen, and 
was sweeping away her husband. 

“Of course he is,” she said decisively. “ What have we all been 
thinking of ? And we must go to bed, too, Albert, if we are going to take 
that early train in the morning. Good-night, children.” 

Wallis had appeared by this time, and was wheeling Allan from the 
room before he had a chance to say much of anything but good-night. 
The De Guenthers talked a little longer to Phyllis, and were gone also. 
Phyllis flung herself full-length on the rugs and pillows before the fire, 
too tired to move further. 

Well, she had everything that she had wished for on that wet February 
day in the library. Money, leisure to be pretty, a husband whom she 

“did n’t have to associate with much,” rest, if she ever gave herself leave 
to take it, and the rose-garden. She had her wishes, as uncannily ful- 
filled as if she had been ordering her fate from a department store, and 
had money to pay for it. . . . And back there in the city it was 
somebody’s late night, and that somebody—it would be Anna Black’s 
turn, would n’t it?—was struggling with John Zanowskis and Sadie 
Rabinowitzes by the lapful, just as she had. And yet—and yet they 
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had really cared for her, those dirty, dear little foreigners of hers. But 
she’d had to work for their liking. . . . Perhaps—perhaps she 
could make Allan Harrington like her as much as the children did. He 
had been so kind to-night about the move and all, and so much brighter, 
her handsome Allan in his gray, every-day-looking man-clothes! If she 
could stay brave enough and kind enough and bright enough . 

her eyelids drooped. . . . Wallis was standing respectfully over her. 

“ Mrs. Harrington,” he was saying, with a really masterly ignoring 
of her attitude on the rug, “ Mr. Harrington says you have n’t bid him 
good-night yet.” 

An amazing message! Had she been in the habit of it, that he de- 
manded it like a small boy? But she sprang up and followed Wallis into 
Allan’s room. He was lying back in his white silk sleeping things among 
the white bed-draperies, looking as he always had before. Only, he 
seemed too alive and awake still for his old réle of Crusader-on-a-tomb. 

“ Phyllis,” he began eagerly, as she sat down beside him, “ what made 
you so frightened when I first came? Wallis had n’t worried you, had he? ” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t that at all,” said Phyllis. “And thank you for 
being so generous about it all.” 

“T wasn’t generous,” said her husband. “I behaved like everything 
to old Wallis about it. Well, what was it, then?” 

“ T—I—only—you looked so different in—clothes,” pleaded Phyllis, 
“like any man my age or older—as if you might get up and go to busi- 
ness, or play tennis, or anything, and—and I was afraid of you! That’s 
all, truly!” 

She was sitting on the bed’s edge, her eyes down, her hands quivering 
in her lap, the picture of a school-girl who is n’t quite sure whether she ’s 
been good or not. 

“Why, that sounds truthful!” said Allan, and laughed. It was the 
first time she had heard him, and she gave a start. Such a clear, cheer- 
ful, young laugh! Maybe he would laugh more, by and by, if she worked 
hard to make him. 

“ Good-night, Allan,” she said. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me good-night?” demanded this new 
Allan, precisely as if she had been doing it ever since she met him. Evi- 
dently that kiss three hours ago had created a precedent. Phyllis colored 
to her ears. She seemed to herself to be always coloring now. But she 
must n’t cross Allan, tired as he must be! 

“ Good-night, Allan,” she said again sedately, and kissed his cheek 
as she had done a month ago—years ago!—when they had been married. 
Then she fled. 

“ Wallis,” said his master dreamily when his man appeared again, “I 
want some more real clothes. Tired of epee. Get me some, 
please. Good-night.” 
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As for Phyllis, in her little green-and-white room above him, she 
was crying comfortably into her pillow. She had not the faintest idea 
why, except that she liked doing it. She felt, through her sleepiness, 
a faint, hungry, pleasant want of something, though she had n’t an idea 
what it could be. She had everything, except that it was n’t time for the 
roses to be out yet. Probably that was the ae. . . « Roses. 

She, too, went to sleep. 


“How did Mr. Allan pass the night?” Phyllis asked Wallis anx- 
iously, standing outside his door next morning. She had been up since 
seven, speeding the parting guests and interviewing the cook and cham- 
bermaid. Mrs. Clancy’s choice had been cheerful to a degree, and black, 
all of it; a fat Virginia cook, a slim young Tuskegee chambermaid of a 
pale saddle-color, and a shiny brown outdoor man who came from nowhere 
in particular, but was very useful now he was here. Phyllis had seen 
them all this morning, and found them everything servants should be. 
Now she was looking after Allan, as her duty was. 

Wallis beamed from against the door-post, his tray in his hands. 

“ Mrs. Harrington, it’s one of the best sleeps Mr. Allan’s had! Four 
hours straight, and then sleeping still, if broken, till six! And still 
taking interest in things. Oh, ma’am, you should have heard him yes- - 
terday on the train, as furious as furious! It was beautiful!” 

“Then his spine was n’t jarred,” said Phyllis thoughtfully. “ Wallis, 
I believe there was more nervous shock and nervous depression than ever 
the doctors realized. And I believe all he needs is to be kept happy, to 
be much, much better. Would n’t it be wonderful if he got-so.he could 
move freely from the waist up? I believe that may happen if we can 
keep him cheered and inte 

Wallis looked down at his tray. “ Yes, ma’am,” he said. “Not to 
speak ill of the dead, Mrs. Harrington, the late Mrs. Harrington, was 
always saying ‘ My poor stricken boy,’ and things like that—‘ Do not jar 
him with ill-timed light or merriment,’ and reminding him how bad he 
was. And she certainly did n’t jar him with any merriment, ma’am.” 

“What were the doctors thinking about?” demanded Phyllis indig- 
nantly. 

“ Well, ma’am, they did all sorts of things to poor Mr. Allan for 
the first year or so. And then, as nothing seemed to help, and they 
could n’t find out what was wrong to have paralyzed him so, he begged 
to have them stopped hurting him. So we have n’t had one for the past 
five years.” 

“T think a masseur and a wheel-chair are the next things to get,” said 
Phyllis decisively. “And remember, Wallis, there’s something the 
matter with Mr. Allan’s shutters. They won’t always close the sunshine 
out as they should.” 
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Wallis almost winked, if an elderly, mutton-chopped servitor can be 
imagined as winking. 

“ No, ma’am,” he promised. “ Something very wrong with ’em. I'll 
remember, ma’am.” 

Phyllis went singing on down the sunny old house, swinging her 
colored muslin skirts and prancing a little with sheer joy of being twenty- 
five, and prettily dressed, with a dear house all her own, and—yes—a 
dear Allan a little her own, too! Doing well for a man what another 
woman has done badly has a perennial joy for a certain type of woman, 
and this was what Phyllis was in the very midst of. She pranced a little 
more, and came almost straight up against a long old mirror with gilt 
cornices, which had come with the house and was staying with it. 
Phyllis stopped and looked critically at herself. 

“T have n’t taken time yet to be pretty,” she reminded the girl in the 
glass, and began then and there to take account of stock, by way of be- 
ginning. Why—a good deal had done itself! Her hair had been washed 
and sunned and sunned and washed about every ten minutes since she 
had been away from the library. It was springy and three shades more 
golden. She had not been rushing out in all weathers unveiled, nor 
washing hastily with hard water and cheap library soap eight or ten 
times a day, because private houses are comparatively clean places. So 
her complexion had been getting back, unnoticed, a good deal of its 
original country rose-and-cream, with a little gold glow underneath. 
And the tired heaviness was gone from her eyelids, because she had 
scarcely used her eyes since she had married Allan—there had been too 
much else to do! The little frown-lines between the brows had gone, too, 
with the need of reading-glasses and work under electricity. She was 
more rounded, and her look was less intent. The strained Liberry 
Teacher look was gone. The luminous long blue eyes in the glass looked 
back at her girlishly. “Would you think we were twenty-five even?” 
they said. Phyllis smiled irrepressibly at the mirrored girl. 

“ Yas, ’m,” said the rich and comfortable voice of Lily-Anna, the cook, 
from the dining-room door ; “ you sholy is pretty. Yas, ’m—a lady wants 
to stay pretty when she’s married. Yo’ don’ look much mo’n a bride, 
ma’am, an’ dat’s a fac’. Does you want yo’ dinnehs brought into de 
sittin’-room regular till de gem’man gits well?” 

“ Yes—no—yes—for the present, any way,” said Phyllis, with a 
mixture of confusion and dignity. Fortunately the doorbell chose this 
time to ring. 

A business-like young messenger with a rocking crate wanted to speak 
to the madam. The last item on Phyllis’s shopping list had come. 

“The wolfhound’s doing fine, ma’am,” the messenger answered in 
response to her questions. “ Like a different dog already. All he needed 
was exercise and a little society. Yes, ’m, this pup’s broken—in a 
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manner, that is. Your man picked you out the best-tempered little feller 
in the litter. Here, Foxy—careful, lady! Hold onto his leash!” 

There was the passage of the check, a few directions about dog- 
biscuits, and then the messenger from the kennels drove back to the 
station, the crate, which had been emptied of a wriggling six-months-old 
black bull-dog, on the seat beside him. 


CHAPTER XII 


ALLAN, lying at the window of the sunny bed-room, and wondering if 
they had been having springs like this all the time he had lived in the 
city, heard a scuffle outside the door. His wife’s voice inquired breath- 
lessly of Wallis, “Can Mr. Allan—see me? . . . Oh, gracious— 
don’t, Foxy, you little black gargoyle! Open the door, or—shut it— 
quick, Wallis!” 

But the door, owing to circumstances over which nobody but the black 
dog had any control, flew violently open here, and Allan had a flying 
vision of his wife, flushed, laughing, and badly mussed, being railroaded 
across the room by a prancingly exuberant French bull at the end of a 
leash. 

“ He ’s—he’s a cheerful dog,” panted Phyllis, trying to bring Foxy 
to anchor near Allan, “and I don’t think he knows how to keep still long 
enough to pose across your feet—he would n’t become them anyhow— 
he’s a real man-dog, Allan, not an interior decoration. . . . Oh, 
Wallis, he has Mr. Allan’s slipper! Foxy, you little fraud! Did him 
want a drink, angel-puppy?” 

“Did you get him for me, Phyllis?” asked Allan when the tumult 
and the shouting had died, and the caracoling Foxy had buried his hideous 
little black pansy-face in a costly Belleek dish of water. 

“Yes,” gasped Phyllis from her favorite seat, the floor; “but you 
need n’t keep him unless you want to. I can keep him where youll 
never see him—can’t I, honey-doggums? Only I thought he’d be com- 
pany for you, and don’t you think he seems—cheerful ? ” 

Allan threw his picturesque head back on the cushions, and laughed . 
and laughed. . 

“Cheerful!” he said. “Most assuredly! Why—thank you, ever so 
much, Phyllis. You’re an awfully thoughtful girl. I always did like 
bulls—had one in college, a Nelson. Come here, you little rascal!” 

He whistled, and the puppy lifted its muzzle from the water, made 
a dripping dash to the couch, and scrambled up over Allan as if they had 
owned each other since birth. Never was a dog less weighed down by the 
glories of ancestry. 

Allan pulled the flopping bat-ears with his most useful hand, and 
asked with interest, “ Why on earth did they call a French bull Foxy?” 
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“ Yes, sir,” said Wallis. “I understand, sir, that he was the most 
active and playful of the litter, and chewed up all his brothers’ ears, 
sir. And the kennel people thought it was so clever that they called him 
Foxy.” 

“The best-tempered dog in the litter!” cried Phyllis, bursting into 
helpless laughter from the floor. 

“That does n’t mean he’s bad-tempered,” explained master and man 
eagerly together. Phyllis began to see that she had bought a family 
pet as much for Wallis as for Allan. She left them adoring the dog with 
that reverent emotion which only very ugly bull-dogs can wake in a man’s 
breast, and flitted out, happy over the success of her new toy for Allan. 

“Take him out when he gets too much for Mr. Allan,” she managed 
to say softly to Wallis as she passed him. But, except for a run or so for 
his health, Wallis and Allan between them kept the dog in the bed-room 
most of the day. Phyllis, in one of her flying visits, found the little 
fellow, tired with play, dog-biscuits, and other attentions, snuggled down 
by his master, his little crumpled black muzzle on the pillow close to 
Allan’s contented, sleeping face. She felt as if she wanted to cry. The 
pathetic lack of interests which made the coming of a new little dog such 
an event! 

Before she hung one more picture, before she set up even a book 
from the boxes which had been her father’s, before she arranged one more 
article of furniture, she telephoned to the village for the regular delivery 
of four daily papers, and a half-dozen of the most masculine magazines 
she could think of on the library lists. She had never known of Allan’s 
doing any reading. That he had cared for books before the accident, she 
knew. At any rate, she was resolved to leave no point uncovered that 
might, just possibly might, help her Allan just a little way to interest in 
life, which she felt to be the way to recovery. He liked being told 
stories to, any way. 

“Do you think Mr. Allan will feel like coming into the living-room 
to-day?” she asked Wallis, meeting him in the hall about. two o’clock. 

“Why, he’s dressed, ma’am,” was Wallis’s astonishing reply, “ and 
him and the pup is having a fine game of play. He’s got more use of 
that hand an’ arm, ma’am, than we thought.” 

“Do you think he’d care to be wheeled into the living-room about 
four?” asked Phyllis. 

“For tea, ma’am?” inquired Wallis, beaming. “I should think so, 
ma’am. ask, anyhow.” 

Phyllis had not thought of tea—one does not stop for such leisurely 
amenities in a busy public library—but she saw the beauty of the idea, 
and saw to it that the tea was there. Lily-Anna was a jewel. She built 
the fire up to a bright flame, and brought in some daffodils from the 
garden without a word from her mistress. Phyllis herself saw that the 
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phonograph was in readiness to play, and cleared a space for thé couch, 
near the fire. There was quite a festal feeling. 

The talking-machine was also a surprise for Allan. Phyllis thought 
afterward that she should have saved it for another day, but the tempta- 
tion to grace the occasion with it was too strong. She and Allan were 
as excited over it as a couple of children, and the only drawback to 
Allan’s enjoyment was that he obviously wanted to take the records out 
of her unaccustomed fingers and adjust them himself. He knew how, 
it appeared, and Phyllis naturally didn’t. However, she managed to 
follow his directions successfully. She had bought recklessly of rag-time 
discs, and provided a fair amount of opera selections. Allan seemed 
equally happy over both. After the thing had been playing for three- 
quarters of an hour, and most of the records were exhausted, Phyllis 
rang for tea. It was getting a little darker now, and the wood-fire cast 
fantastic red and black lights and shadows over the room. It was very 
intimate and thrilling to Phyllis suddenly, the fire-and-lamp-lit room, 
with just their two selves there. Allan, on his couch before the fire, 
looked bright and contented. The adjustable couch-head had been braced 
to such a position that he was almost sitting up. The bull-dog, who had 
lately come back from a long walk with the gratified outdoor man, 
snored regularly on the rug near his master, wakening enough to bat his 
tail on the floor if he was referred to. The little tea-table was between 
Allan and Phyllis, crowned with a bunch of apple-blossoms, whose 
spring-like scent dominated the warm room. Phyllis, in her green gown, 
her cheeks pink with excitement, was waiting on her lord and master - 
a little silently. 

Allan watched her amusedly for awhile—she was as intent as a good 
child over her tea-ball and her lemon and her little cakes. 

“Say something, Phyllis,” he suggested with the touch of mischief 
she was not yet used to, coming from him. 

“This is a serious matter,” she replied gravely. “Do you know I 
have n’t made tea—afternoon tea, that is—for so long it’s a wonder I 
know which is the cup and which is the saucer? ” 

“Why not?” he asked idly, yet interestedly too. 

“T was otherwise occupied. I was a Daughter of Toil,” explained 
Phyllis serenely, setting down her own cup to relax in her chair, hands 
behind her head; looking, in her rosy gown, the picture of graceful, 
strong young indolence. “I was a librarian—did n’t you know?” 

“No. I wish youd tell me, if you don’t mind,” said Allan. “ About 
you, I mean, Phyllis. Do you know, I feel awfully married to you this 
afternoon—you ’ve bullied me so much it’s no wonder—and I really 
ought to know about my wife’s dark past.” 

Phyllis’s heart beat a little faster. She, too, had felt “awfully mar- 
ried ” here alone with Allan in the firelit living-room. 

VoL. XCIV—28 
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“There is n’t much to tell,” she said soberly. 

“Come over here closer,” commanded Allan the spoilt. “Weve 
both had all the tea we want. Come close by the couch. I want to see you 
when you talk.” 

Phyllis did as he ordered. 

“T was a New England country minister’s daughter,” she began. 
“New England country ministers always know lots about Greek and 
Latin and how to make one dollar do the work of one-seventy-five, but 
they never have any dollars left when the doing’s over. Father and I 
lived alone together always, and he taught me things, and I petted him— 
fathers need it, specially when they have country congregations—and 
we did n’t bother much about other folks. Then he—died. I was eigh- 
teen, and I had six hundred dollars. I could n’t do arithmetic, because 
Father had always said it was left out of my head, and I need n’t bother 
with it; so I could n’t teach. So they said, ‘ You like books, and you’d 
better be a librarian.’ As a matter of fact, a librarian never gets a chance 
to read, but you can’t explain that to the general public. So I came to the 
city and took the course at a library school. Then I got a position in the 
Greenway Branch—two years in the circulating desk, four in the cata- 
loguing room, and one in the Children’s Department. The short and 
simple annals of the poor!” 

“ Go on,” said Allan. 

“T believe it’s merely that you like the sound of the human voice,” 
said Phyllis, laughing. “I’m going to go on with the story of the Five 
Little Pigs—you “Il enjoy it just as much!” 

“Exactly,” said Allan. “Tell me what it was like in the library, 
please.” 

“Tt was rather interesting,” said Phyllis, yielding at once. “There 
are so many different things to be done that you never feel any monotony, 
as I suppose a teacher does. But the hours are not much shorter than a 
department store’s, and it’s exacting, on-your-feet work all the time. I 
liked the work with the children best. Only—you never have any time 
to be anything but neat in a library, and you do get so tired of being just 
neat, if you ’re a girl.” 

“And a pretty one,” said Allan. “I don’t suppose the ugly ones 
mind as much.” 

It was the first thing he had ever said about her looks. Phyllis’s 
ready color came into her cheeks. So he thought she was pretty! 

“Do you—think I’m pretty?” she asked breathlessly. She could n’t 
help it. 

“ Of course I do, you little goose,” said Allan, smiling at her. 

Phyllis plunged back into the middle of her story: 

“You see, you can’t sit up nights to sew much, or practise doing 
your hair new ways, because you need all your strength to get up when 
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the alarm-clock barks next morning.. And then, there’s always the 
money-worry, if you have nothing but your salary. Of course, this last 
year, when I ’ve been getting fifty dollars a month, things have been all 
right. But when it was only thirty a month in the Circulation—well, 
that was pretty hard pulling,” said Phyllis thoughtfully. “But the 
worst—the worst, Allan, was waking up nights and wondering what 
would happen if you broke down for a long time.’ Because you can’t 
very well save for sickness-insurance on even fifty a month. And the 
work—well, of course, most girls’ work is just a little more than they have 
the strength for always. But I was awfully lucky to get into children’s 
work. Some of my imps, little Poles and Slovaks and Hungarians 
mostly, are the cleverest, most affectionate babies——” 

She began to tell him stories of wonderful ten-year-olds who were 
Socialists by conviction, and read ecorfomics, and dazed little atypical 
sixteen-year-olds who read Mother Goose, and stopped even that because 
they got married. 

“You poor little girl!” said Allan, unheeding. “What brutes they 
were to you! Well, thank Heaven, that’s over now!” 

“Why, Allan!” she said, laying a soothing hand on his. “Nobody 
was a brute. There’s never more than one crank-in-authority in any 
library, they say. Ours was the Supervisor of the Left Half of the Desk, 
and after I got out of Circulation I never saw anything of her.” 

Allan burst into unexpected laughter. “It sounds like a Chinese title 
of honor,” he explained. “‘ Grand Warder of the Emperor’s Left Slipper- 
Rosette,’ or something of the sort.” 

“The Desk’s where you get your books stamped,” she explained, 

“and the two shifts of girls who attend to that part of the work each 
have a supervisor—the Right and Left halves. The one that was horrid 
had favorites, and snapped at the ones that weren’t. I wasn’t under her, 
though. My supervisor was lovely, an Irishwoman with the most florid 
hats, and the kindest, most just disposition, and always laughing. We 
all adored her, she was so fair-minded.” 

“You think a good deal about laughing,” said Allan thoughtfully. 
“Does it rank as a virtue in libraries, or what? ” 

“You have to laugh,” explained Phyllis. “If you don’t see the 
laugh-side of things, you see the cry-side. And you can’t afford to be 
unhappy if you have to earn your living. People like brightness best. 
And it’s more comfortable for yourself, once you get used to it.” 

“So that was your philosophy of life,” said Allan. His hand tight- 
ened compassionately on hers. “You poor little girl! . . . Tell me 
about the cry-side, Phyllis.” 

His voice was very moved and caressing, and the darkness was deep- 
ening as the fire sank. Only an occasional tongue of flame glinted across 
Phyllis’s silver slipper-buckle and on the seal-ring Allan wore. It was 
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easy to tell things there in the perfumed duskiness. It was so dark, 
and the hand keeping hers in the shadows might have been any kind, com- 
forting hand. She found herself pouring it all out to Allan, there close 
by her; the loneliness, the strain, the hard work, the lack of all the 
woman-things in her life, the isolation and dreariness at night, the over- 
fatigue, and the hurt of watching youth and womanhood sliding away, 
unused, with nothing to show for all the years; only a cold hope that her 
flock of little transient aliens might be a little better for the guidance 
she could give them— 


Years hence in rustic speech a phrase, 
As in rude earth a Grecian vase. 


And then, that wet, discouraged day in February, and the vision of Eva 
Atkinson, radiantly fresh and happy, kept young and pretty by un- 
limited money and time. 

“Her children were so pretty,” said Phyllis wistfully, “and mine, 
dear little villains, were such dirty, untaught, rude little things—oh, it 
sounds snobbish, but I’d have given everything I had to have a dainty, 
clean little lady-child throw her arms around me and kiss me, instead of 
my pet little handsome, sticky Polish Jewess. Up at home everything 
had been so clean and old and still that you always could remember it had 
been finished for three hundred years. And Father’s clean, still old 
library———” 

Phyllis did not know how she was revealing to Allan the unconscious 
motherhood in her; but Allan, femininely sensitive to unspoken things 
from his long sojourn in the dark—Allan did. It was the mother-in- 
stinct that she was spending on him, but mother-instinct of a kind he 
had never known before; gayly self-effacing, efficient, shown only in its 
results, And she could never have anything else to spend it on, he 
thought. Well, he was due to die in afew years. . . . Buthe didn’t 
want to. Living was just beginning to be interesting again, somehow. 
There seemed no satisfactory solution for the two of them. , 
Well, he’d be unselfish and die, any way. Meanwhile, why not be 
happy? Here was Phyllis. His hand clasped on hers more closely. 

“ And when Mr. De Guenther made me that offer,” she murmured, 
coloring in the darkness, “I was tired and discouraged, and the years 
seemed so endless! It did n’t seem as though I’d be harming any one— 
but I would n’t have done it if you’d said a word against it—truly I 
would n’t, dear.” 

The last little word slipped out unnoticed. She had been calling her 
library children “ dear ” for a year now, and the word slipped out of itself. 
- But Allan liked it. 

“ My poor little girl! ” he said. “In your place I’d have married the 
devil himself—up against a life like that.” 
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“ Then—then you don’t—mind?” asked Phyllis anxiously, as she had 
asked before. 

“No, indeed!” said Allan, with a little unnecessary firmness. “I 
told you that, didn’t I? I like it.” 

“ So you did tell me,” she said penitently. 

“But supposing De Guenther had n’t picked out some one id 
you——” 

“That ’s just what I’ve often thought myself,” said Phyllis nafvely. 
“ She might have been much worse thanI. . . . Oh, but I was fright- 
ened when I saw you first! I didn’t know what you’d be like. And 
then, when I looked at you——” 

“ Well, when you looked at me?” demanded Allan. 

But Phyllis refused to go on. 

“But that’s not all,” said Allan. “ What about—men?” 

“What men?” asked Phyllis innocently. 

“Why, men you were interested in, of course,” he answered. _ 

“There were n’t any,” said Phyllis. “I had n’t any place to meet 
them, or anywhere to entertain them if I had met them. Oh, yes, there 
was one—an old bookkeeper at the boarding-house. All the boarders 
there were old. That was why the people at home had chosen it. They 
thought it would be safe. It was all of that!” 

“Well, the bookkeeper?” demanded Allan. “ You’re straying off 
from your narrative. The bookkeeper, Phyllis, my dear! ” 

“T’m telling you about him,” protested Phyllis. “He was awfully 
cross because I would n’t marry him, but I did n’t see any reason why I 
should. I did n’t like him especially, and I would probably have gone on 
with my work afterwards. There didn’t seem to me there was any- 
thing to it for any one but him—for of course I’d have had his mending 
and all that to do when I came home from the library, and I scarcely 
got time for my own. But he lost his temper fearfully because I did n’t 
want to. Then, of course, men would try to flirt, in the library, but the 
janitor always made them go out when you asked him to. He loved 
doing it. . . . Why, Allan, it must be seven o’clock! Shall I turn 
on more lights?” 

“No. . . . Then you were quite as shut up in your noisy library 
as I was in my dark rooms,” said Allan musingly. 

“TI suppose I was,” she said, “though I never thought of it before. 
You must n’t think it was horrid. It was fun, lots of it. Only, there 
was n’t any being a real girl i in it.” 

“There isn’t much in this, I should think,” said Allan savagely, 

“except looking after a big doll.” 

Phyllis’s laughed tinkled out. “Oh, I love playing with dolls,” she 
said mischievously. “And you ought to see my new slippers! I have 
pink ones and blue ones, and lavender and green, all satin and suéde. And 
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when I get time I’m going to buy dresses to match. And a banjo, maybe, 
with a self-teacher. There’s a room upstairs where nobody can hear a 
thing you do. I’ve wanted slippers and a banjo ever since I can re- 
member.” 

“Then you’re fairly happy?” demanded Allan suddenly. 

“ Why, of course!” said Phyllis, though she had not really stopped 
to ask herself before whether she was or not. There had been so many 
exciting things to do. “Would n’t you be happy if you could buy every- 
thing you wanted, and every one was lovely to you, and you had pretty 
clothes and a lovely house—and a rose-garden ? ” 

“ Yes—if I could buy everything I wanted,” said Allan. His voice 
dragged a little. Phyllis sprang up, instantly penitent. 

“ You ’re tired, and I ’ve been talking and talking about my silly little 
woes till I’ve worn you out!” she said. “But—Allan, you’re getting 
better. Try to move this arm. The hand I’m holding. There! That’s 
a lot more than you could do when I first came. I think—I think it would 
be a good plan for a masseur to come down and see it.” 

“Now, look here, Phyllis,” protested Allan, “I like your taste in 
houses and music-boxes and bull-dogs, but I 11 be hanged if I "Il stand for 
a masseur. There’s no use, they can’t do me any good, and the last one 
almost killed me. There’s no reason why I should be tormented simply 
’ because a professional pounder needs the money.” 

“No, no!” said Phyllis. “Not that kind! Wallis can have orders 
to shoot him or something if he touches your spinal column. All I meant 
was a man who would give the muscles of your arms and shoulders a 
little exercise. That could n’t hurt, and might help you use them. That 
would n’t be any trouble, would it? Please! The first minute he hurts 
you, you can send him flying. You know they call massage lazy people’s 
exercise.” 

“T believe you ’re really interested in making me better,” said Allan, 
after a long silence. 

“Why, of course,” said Phyllis, laughing. “That’s what I’m here 
for!” 

But this answer did not seem to suit Allan, for some reason. Phyllis 
said no more about the masseur. She only decided to summon him, any 
way. And presently Wallis came in and turned all the lights on. 


CHAPTER XIII 


In due course of time June came. So did the masseur, and more 
flowered frocks for Phyllis, and the wheel-chair for Allan. The imme- 
diate effect of June was to bring out buds all over the rose-trees ; of the 
flowered dresses, to make Phyllis very picturesquely pretty. As for the 
masseur, he had more effect than anything else. It was as Phyllis had 
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hoped: the paralysis of Allan’s arms had been less permanent than any 
one had thought, and for perhaps the last three years there had been 
little more the matter than entire loss of strength and muscle-control, 
from long disuse. By the time they had been a month in the country 
Allan’s use of his arms and shoulders was nearly normal, and Phyllis 
was having wild hopes, that she confided to no one but Wallis, of even 
more sweeping betterments. He slept much better, from the slight in- 
crease of activity, and also perhaps because Phyllis had coaxed him out- 
doors as soon as the weather became warm, and was keeping him there. 
Sometimes he lay in the garden on his couch, sometimes he sat up in the 
wheel-chair, almost always with Phyllis sitting or lying in her hammock 
near him, and the devoted Foxy pretending to hunt something near by. 

There were occasional fits of the old depression and silence, when 
Allan would lie silently in his own room with his hands crossed and his 
eyes shut, answering no one—not even Foxy. Wallis and Phyllis re- 
spected these moods, and left him alone till they were over, but the 
adoring Foxy had no such delicacy of feeling. And it is hard to remain 
silently sunk in depression when an active small dog is imploring you by 
every means he knows to throw balls for him to run after. For the rest, 
Allan proved to have naturally a lighter heart and more carefree disposi- 
tion than Phyllis. His natural disposition was buoyant. Wallis said 
that he had never had a mood in his life till the accident. 

His attitude to his wife became more and more a taking-for-granted 
affection and dependence. It is to be feared that Phyllis spoiled him 
badly. But it was so long since she had been needed by any one person 
as Allan needed her! And he had such lovable, illogical, masculine ways 
of being wronged if he did n’t get the requisite amount of petting, and 
grateful for foolish little favors and taking big ones for granted, that— 
entirely, as Phyllis insisted to herself, from a sense of combined duty and 
grateful interest—she would have had her pretty head removed and sent 
him by parcel-post, if he had idly suggested his possible need of a girl’s 
head some time. 

And it was so heavenly—oh, but it was heavenly there in Phyllis’s 
rose-garden, with the colored flowers coming out, and the little green 
caterpillars roaming over the leaves, and pretty dresses to wear, and 
Foxy-dog to play with—and Allan! Allan demanded—no, not exactly 
demanded, but expected and got—so much of Phyllis’s society in these 
days that she had learned to carry on all her affairs, even the house- 
keeping, out in her hammock by his wheel-chair or couch. She wore 
large, floppy white hats with roses on them, by way of keeping the sun 
off ; but Allan, it appeared, did not think much of hats except as an orna- 
ment for girls, and his uncovered curly hair was burned to a sort of 
goldy-russet all through, and his pallor turned to a clear pale brown. 

Phyllis looked up from her work one of these heavenly last-of-June 
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days, and tried to decide whether she really liked the change or not. 
Allan was handsomer, unquestionably, though that had hardly been 
necessary. But the resignedly statuesque look was gone. 

Allan felt her look, and looked up at her. He had been reading 
a magazine, for Phyllis had succeeded in a large measure in reviving his 
tastes for magazines and books. “Well, Phyllis, my dear,” said he, 
smiling, “ what’s the problem now? I feel sure there is something new 
going to be sprung on me—get the worst over! ” 

“You wrong me,” she said, beginning to thread some more pink 
embroidery silk. “I was only wondering whether I liked you as well 
tanned as I did when you were so nice and white, back in the city.” 

“ Cheerful thought! ” said Allan, laying down his magazine entirely. 
“Shall I ring for Wallis and some peroxide? As you said the other 
day, ‘I have to be approved of or I’m unhappy!’” 

“Oh, it really does n’t matter,” said Phyllis mischievously. “You 
know, I married you principally for a rose-garden, and that’s lovely!” 

“T suppose I spoil the perspective,” said Allan, unexpectedly ruffled. 

Phyllis leaned forward in her blossom-dotted draperies and stroked 
his hand, that long carven hand she so loved to watch. 

“ Not a bit, Allan,” she said, laughing at him. “ You’re exceedingly 
decorative! I remember the first time I saw you I thought you looked 
exactly like a marble knight on a tomb.” 

Allan—aAllan the listless, tranced invalid of four months before— 
threw his head back and shouted with laughter. 

“I suppose I serve the purpose of garden stafuary,” he said. “We 
used to have some horrors when I was a kid. I remember two awful 
bronze deer that always looked as if they were trying not to get their 
feet wet, and a floppy bronze dog we called Fido. He was meant for a 
Gordon setter, I think, but it didn’t go much farther than intention. 
Louise and I used to ride the deer.” 

His face shadowed a little as he spoke, for nearly the first time, of 
the dead girl. 

“ Allan,” Phyllis said, bending closer to him, all rosy and golden in 
her green hammock, “tell me about—Louise Frey—if you don’t mind 
talking about her? Would it be bad for you, do you think?” 

Allan’s eyes dwelt on his wife pleasurably. She was very real and 
near and lovable, and Louise Frey seemed far away and shadowy in his 
thoughts. He had loved her very dearly and passionately, that boisterous, 
handsome young Louise, but that gay boy-life she had belonged to seemed 
separated now from this pleasant rose-garden, with his golden-haired, 
wisely-sweet young chatelaine, by thousands of black years. The black- 
ness came back when he remembered what lay behind it. 

“ There ’s nothing much to tell, Phyllis,” he said, frowning a little. 
“She was pretty and full of life. She had black hair and eyes and a 
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good deal of color. We were more or less friends all our lives, for our 
country-places adjoined. She was eighteen when—it happened.” 

“ Bighteen,” said Phyllis musingly. “She would have been just my 
age. . . . We won’t talk about it, then, Allan. . . . Well, 
Viola?” 

on it. 

“The doctor, ma’am,” she said. 

“The doctor!” echoed Allan, half-vexed, half-laughing. “I knew 
you had something up your sleeve, Phyllis! What on earth-did you have 
him for?” 

Phyllis’s face was a study of astonishment. “On my honor, I had n’t 
a notion he was even in existence,” she protested. “He’s not my 
doctor! ” 

“He must have ‘just growed, or else Lily- ’s called him in,” 
suggested Allan sunnily. “ Bring him along, Viola.” 

Viola produced him so promptly that nobody had time to remember 
that professional doctor’s visits don’t usually have cards, or thought to 
look at the card for enlightenment. So the surprise was complete when 
the doctor appeared. 

“Johnny Hewitt!” ejaculated Allan, throwing out both hands in 
greeting. “Of all people! Well, you old fraud, pretending to be a doc- 
tor! The last I heard about you, you were trying to prove that you 
were n’t the man that tied a mule into old Summerley’s chair at college.” 

“T never did prove it,” responded Johnny Hewitt, shaking hands 
vigorously, “ but the fellows said afterwards that I ought to apologize— 
to the mule. He was a perfectly good mule. But I’m a doctor ali right. 
I live here in Wallraven. I wondered if it might be you by any chance, 
Allan, when I heard some Harringtons had bought here. But this is the 
first chance a promising young chicken-pox epidemic has given me to find 
out.” 

“It’s what’s left of me,” said Allan, smiling ruefully. “And— 
Phyllis, this doctor-person turns out to be an old friend of mine. ‘This 
is Mrs. Harrington, Johnny.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” beamed Phyllis, springing up from her ham- 
mock, and looking as if she loved Johnny. Here was exactly what was 
needed—somebody for Allan to play with! She made herself delightful 
to the newcomer for a few minutes, and then excused herself. They 
would have a better time alone for awhile, any way, and there was dinner 
to order. Maybe this Johnny-Hewitt doctor would stay for dinner. He 
should if she could make him! She sang a little on her way to the house, 
and almost forgot the tiny hurt it had been when Allan seemed so sad- 
dened by speaking of Louise Frey. She had no right to feel hurt, she 
knew. It was only to be expected that Allan would always love Louise’s 
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memory. She didn’t know much about men, but that was the way it 
always was in stories. And then Phyllis threw back her shoulders and 
laughed, as she had sometimes in the library days, and reminded herself 
what a nice world it was, any way, and that Allan was going to be much 
helped by Johnny Hewitt. That was a cheering thought, anyhow. She 
went on singing, and ordered a beautiful, festively-varied dinner, a very 
poem of gratitude. Then she pounced on the doctor as he was leaving and 
made him stay for it. 

Allan’s eyes were bright, and his face lighted with interest. Phyllis, 
at the head of the table, kept just enough in the talk to push the men on 
when it seemed flagging, which was not often. She learned more about 
Allan, and incidentally Johnny Hewitt, in the talk as they lingered about 
the table, than she had ever known before. She and Allan had lived 
so deliberately in the placid present, with its almost childish brightnesses 
and interests, that she knew scarcely more about her husband’s life than 
the De Guenthers had told her before she married him. But she could 
see the whole picture of it as she listened now: the active, merry, bril- 
liant boy who had worked and played all day and danced half the night, 
who had lived, it almost seemed to her, two or three lives in one. And 
then the change to the darkened room—helpless, unable to move, with 
the added sorrow of his sweetheart’s death, and his mother’s deliberate 
fostering of the sorrow. It was almost a shock to see him in the wheel- 
chair at the foot of the table, his face lighted with interest in what he 
and his friend were saying. What if he did care for Louise Frey’s 
memory still! He’d had such a hard time that anything Phyllis could 
do for him ought n’t to be too much! 

When Dr. Hewitt went at last Phyllis accompanied him to the door. 
She kept him there for a few minutes, talking to him about Allan and 
making him promise to come often. He agreed with her that, this much 
progress made, a good deal more might follow. He promised to come 
back very soon, and see as much of them as possible. 

Allan, watching them, out of earshot, from the living-room where he 
had been wheeled, saw Phyllis smiling warmly up at his friend, lingering 
in talk with him, giving him both hands in farewell; and he saw, too, 
Hewitt’s rapt interest and long leavetaking. At last the door closed and 
Phyllis came back to him, flushed and animated. He realized, watching 
her return with that swift lightness of foot her long years of work had 
lent her, how young and strong and lovely she was, with the rose-color 
in her cheeks and the light from above making her hair glitter. And 
suddenly her slim young strength and her bright vitality seemed to mock 
him, instead of being a comfort and support as heretofore. A young, ° 
beautiful, kind girl like that—it was natural she should like Hewitt. 
And it was going to come natural to Hewitt to like Phyllis. He could 
see that plainly enough. . 
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“Tired, Allan Harrington?” she asked brightly, coming over to him 
and dropping a light hand on his hair, in a caressing little way she had 
dared lately. . . . Kindness! Yes, she was the incarnation of 
kindness. Doubtless she had spoken to and touched those little raga- 
muffins she had told him of just so. 

He had got into a habit of feeling that Phyllis: belonged to him abso- 
lutely. He had forgotten—what was it she had said to him that after- 
noon, half in fun—but oh, doubtless half in earnest !—about marrying 
him for a rose-garden? She had done just that. She had never made 
any secret of it—why, how could she, marrying him before she had spoken 
a half-dozen words to him? But how wonderful she had been to him 
since—sometimes almost as if she cared for him. . . . 

He moved ungraciously. “Don’t touch me, Phyllis!” he said irri- 
tably. “ Wallis! You can wheel me into my room.” 

“@Qh-h!” said Phyllis, behind him. The little forlorn sound hurt — 
him, but it pleased him, too. So he could hurt her, if only by rudeness? 
Well, that was a satisfaction. “Shut the door,’ he ordered Wallis 
swiftly. 

Phyllis, her hands at her throat, stood hurt and frightened in the 
middle of the room. It never occurred to her that Allan was jealous, or 
indeed that he could care enough for her to be jealous. 

“Tt was talking about Louise Frey,” she said. “That, and Dr. 
Hewitt bringing up old times. Oh, why did I ask about her? He was 
contented—I know he was contented! He’d gotten to like having me 
with him—he even wanted me. Oh, Allan, Allan!” 

She did not want to cry downstairs, so she ran for her own room. 
There she threw herself down and cried into a pillow till most of the case 
was wet. She was silly—she knew she was silly. She tried to think of all 
the things that were still hers, the garden, the watch-bracelet, the rest, the 
pretty gowns—but nothing, nothing seemed of any consequence beside 
the fact that—she had not kissed Allan good-night! It seemed the most 
intolerable thing that had ever happened to her. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Ir was just as well, perhaps, that Phyllis did not do much sleep- 
ing that night, for at about two Wallis knocked at her door. It seemed like 
history repeating itself, when he said: 

“Could you come to Mr. Allan, please, Mrs. Harrington? He seems 
very bad.” 

She threw on the silk crépe negligee and followed him, just as she had 
done before, on that long-ago night after her mother-in-law had died. 

“Did Dr. Hewitt’s visit overexcite him, do you think?” he asked as 
they went, 
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“T don’t know, ma’am,” Wallis said. “He’s almost as bad as he 
was after the old madam died—you remember ? ” 
“ Oh, yes,” said Phyllis mechanically. “I remember.” 


Allan lay so exactly as he had on that other night, that the strange 
surroundings seemed incongruous. Just the same, except that his rest- 
lessness was more visible, because he had more power of motion. 

She bent and held the nervously clenching hands, as she had before. 
“ What is it, Allan?” she said soothingly. 

“ Nothing,” said her husband savagely. “ Nerves, hysteria—eny other 
silly womanish thing a cripple could have. Let me alone, Phyllis. I 
wish you could put me out of the way altogether! ” 

Phyllis made herself laugh, though her heart hurried with fright. 
She had seen Allan suffer badly before—be apathetic, irritable, despond- 
ent, but never in a state where he did not cling to her. 

“T can’t let you alone,” she said brightly. “I’ve come to stay with 
you till you feel quieter. . . . Would you rather I talked to you, or 
kept quiet?” 

“Oh, do your wifely duty, whatever it is,’ he said. . . . “It 
was a mistake, the whole thing. You’ve done more than your duty, 
child, but—oh, you ’d better go away.” 

Phyllis’s heart turned over. Was it as bad as this? Was he as sick 
of her as this? 

“You mean—you think,” she faltered, “it was a mistake—our mar- 
riage?” 

“ Yes,” he said restlessly. “Yes. . . . It wasn’t fair.” 

She had no means of knowing that he meant it was unfair to her. 
She held on to herself, though she felt her face taming cold with the 
sudden pallor of fright. 

“T think it can be annulled,” she said steadily. “No, I suppose it 
was n’t fair.” 

She stopped to get her breath and catch at the only things that mat- 
tered—steadiness, quietness, ability to soothe Allan! 

“Tt can be annulled,” she said again evenly. “ But listen to me now, 
Allan. It will take quite awhile. It can’t be done to-night, or before you 
are stronger. So for your own sake you must try to rest now. Everything 
shall come right. I promise you it shall be annulled. But forget it now, 
please. I am going to hold your wrists and talk to you, recite things for 
you, till you go back to sleep.” 

She wondered afterwards how she could have spoken with that hard 
serenity, how she could have gone steadily on with story after story, 
poem after poem, till Allan’s grip on her hands relaxed, and he fell into 
a heavy, tired sleep. 

She sat on the side of the bed and looked at him, lying still against 
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his white pillows. She looked and looked, and presently the tears began 
to slide silently down her cheeks. She did not lift her hands to wipe 
them away. She sat and cried silently, openly, like a desolate, unkindly 
treated child. 

“Mrs. Allan! Mrs, Allan, ma’am!” came Wallis’s concerned whisper 
from the doorway. “ Don’t take it as hard as that. It’s just a little re- 
lapse. He was overtired. I should n’t have called you, but you always 
quiet him so.” i 

Phyllis brushed off her tears, and smiled. You seemed to have to do 
so much smiling in this house! 

“T know,” she said. “I worry about his condition too much. But 
you see—he ’s—all I have. . . . Good-night, Wallis.” 

Once out of Allan’s room, she ran at full speed till she gained her own 
bed, where she could cry in peace till morning if she wanted to, with no 
one to interrupt. That was all right. The trouble was next morning. 

Somehow, when morning came, the old routine was dragged through 
with. Directions had to be given the servants as usual, Allan’s comfort 
and amusement seen to, just as if nothing had happened. It was a per- 
fect day, golden and perfumed, with just that little tang of fresh windi- 
ness that June days have in the Northern states. And Allan must not 
lose it—he must be wheeled out into the garden. 

She came out to him, in the place where they usually sat, and sank 
for a moment in the hammock, that afternoon. She had avoided him all 
the morning. 

“T just came to see if everything was all right,” she said, leaning 
toward him in that childlike, earnest way he knew so well. “I don’t 
need to stay here if I worry you.” 

“Td rather you’d stay, if you don’t mind,” he answered. Phyllis 
looked at him intently. He was white and dispirited, and his voice was 
listless. Oh, Phyllis thought, if Louise Frey had only been kind enough 
to die in babyhood, instead of under Allan’s automobile! What could 
there have been about her to hold Allan so long? She glanced at his 
weary face again. This would never do! What had come to be her 
dominant instinct, keeping Allan’s spirits up, emboldened her to bend 
forward, and even laugh a little. 

“Come, Allan!” she said. “ Even if we ’re not going to stay together 
always, we might as well be cheerful till we do part. We used to be good 
friends enough. Can’t we be so a little longer?” It sounded heartless 
to her after she had said it, but it seemed the only way to speak. She 
smiled at him bravely. 

Allan looked at her mutely for a moment, as if she had hurt him. 

“You ’re right,” he said suddenly. “'There’s rfo time but the pres- 
ent, after all. Come over here, closer to me, Phyllis. You’ve been 
awfully good to me, child—is n’t there anything—anything I could do 
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for you—something you could remember afterwards, and say, ‘ Well, he 
did that for me, any way?’” 

Phyllis’s eyes filled with tears. “ You have given me everything al- 
ready,” she said, catching her breath. She didn’t feel as if she could 
stand much more of this. 

“ Everything! ” he said bitterly. “No, I haven’t. I can’t give you 
what every girl wants—a well, strong man to be her husband—the health 
and strength that any man in the street has.” 

“ Oh, don’t speak that way, Allan! ” 

She bent over him sympathetically, moved by his words. In another 
moment the misunderstanding might have been straightened out, if it 
had not been for his reply. 

“TJ wish I never had to see you at all!” he said involuntarily. In 
her sensitive state of mind the hurt was all she felt—not the deeper 
meaning that lay behind the words. 

“T’ll relieve you of my presence for awhile,” she flashed back. Be- 
fore she gave herself time to think, she had left the garden, with some- 
thing which might be called a flounce. “ When people say things like 
that to you,” she said as she walked away from him, “ it’s carrying being 
an invalid a little too far!” 

Allan heard the side-door slam. He had never csi before that 
Phyllis had a temper. And yet, what could he have said? But she gave 
him no opportunity to find out. In just about the time it might take to 
find gloves and a parasol, another door clanged in the distance. The 
street door. Phyllis had evidently gone out. 


Phyllis, on her swift way down the street, grew angrier and angrier. 
She tried to persuade herself to make allowances for Allan, but they 
refused to be made. She felt more bitterly toward him than she ever had 
toward any one in her life. If she only had n’t leaned over him and been 
sorry for him, just before she got a slap in the face like that! 

She walked rapidly down the main street of the little village. She 
hardly knew where she was going. She had been called on by most of the 
local people, but she did not feel like being agreeable, or making formal 
calls just now. And what was the use of trying to make friends, any 
way, when she was going back to her rags, poor little Cinderella that she 
was! Below and around and above everything else came the stinging 
thought that she had given Allan so much—that she had taken so much 
for granted. 

Her quick steps finally took her to the outskirts of the village, to a 
little green stretch of woods. There she walked up and down for awhile, 
trying to think more quietly. She found the tide of her anger ebbing 
suddenly, and her mind forming all sorts of excuses for Allan. But that ° 
was not the way to get quiet—thinking of Allan! She tried to put him 
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resolutely from her mind, and think about her own future plans. The 
first thing to do, she decided, was to rub up her library work a little. 

It was with an unexpected feeling of having returned to her own place 
that she crossed the marble floor. She felt as if she ought to hurry down 
to the cloak-room, instead of waiting leisurely at the desk for her card. 
It all seemed uncannily like home—there was even a girl inside the desk 
who looked like Anna Black of her own Greenway Branch. Phyllis could 
hear, with a faint amusement, that the girl was even scolding energet- 
ically in Anna Black’s own way. The words struck on her quick ears, 
though they were not intended to carry: 

“ That ’s what comes of trusting to volunteer help. Telephones at the 
last moment ‘ she has a headache,’ and not a single soul to look after the 
story-hour! And the children are almost all here already.” 

“Well just have to send them home,” said the other girl, looking 
up from her trayful of cards. “It’s too late to get anybody else, and 
goodness knows we can’t get it in!” 

“They ought to have another librarian,” fretted the girl who looked 
like Anna. “They could afford it well enough, with their Soldiers’ 
Monuments and all.” 

Phyllis smiled to herself from where she was investigating the card- 
catalogue. It all sounded so exceedingly natural. Then that swift in- 
stinct of hers to help caught her over to the desk, and she heard herself 
saying: 

“T’ve had some experience in story-telling; maybe I could help you 
with the story-hour. I could n’t help hearing that your story-teller has 
disappointed you.” 

The girl like Anna fell on her with rapture. 

“Heaven must have sent you,” she said. The other one, evidently 
slower and more cautious by nature, rose too, and came towards her. 
“You have a card here, have n’t you?” she said. “I think I’ve seen 
you.” 

“Yes,” Phyllis said, with a pang at speaking the name she had grown 
to love bearing; “I’m Mrs. Harrington, Phyllis Harrington. We live 
at the other end of the village.” 

“Oh, in the house with the garden all shut off from the lane!” 
said the girl like Anna, delightedly. “That lovely old house that used 
to belong to the Jamesons. Oh, yes, I know. You’re here for the sum- 
mer, are n’t you, and your husband has been very ill?” 

“Exactly,” said Phyllis, smiling, though she wished people would n’t 
talk about Allan! They seemed possessed to mention him! 

“We’ll be obliged forever if youll do it,” said the other girl, evi- 
dently the head librarian. “Can you do it now? The children are 
waiting.” i 

“ Certainly,” said Phyllis, and followed the younger girl straightway 
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to the basement, where, it seemed, the story-hour was held. She wondered, 
as they went, if the girl envied her her expensively perishable summer 
organdie, with its flying sashes and costly accessories ; if the girl thought 
about her swinging jewelries and endless leisure with a wish to have them 
for herself. She had wanted such things, she knew, when she was being 
happy on fifty dollars a month. And perhaps some of the women she had 
watched then had had heartaches under their furs. . . 

The children, already sitting in a decorous ring on their low chairs, 
seemed after the first surprise to approve of Phyllis. The librarian 
lingered for a little by way of keeping order if it should be necessary, 
watched the competent sweep with which Phyllis gathered the children 
around her, heard the opening of the story, and left with an air of 
astonished approval. Phyllis, late best story-teller of the Greenway 
Branch, watched her go with a bit of professional triumph in her heart. 

She told the children stories till the time was up, and then “ just 
one story more.” She had not forgotten how, she found. But she never 
told them the story of “ How the Elephant Got His Trunk,” that foolish, 
fascinating story-hour classic that she had told Allan the night his mother 
had died; the story that had sent him to sleep quietly for the first time 
in years. . . . Oh, dear! was everything in the world connected with 
Allan in some way or other? 

It was nearly six when she went up, engulfed in children, to the 
circulating room. There the night-librarian caught her. She had evi- 
dently been told to’ try to get Phyllis for more story-hours, for she did 
her best to make her promise. They talked shop together for perhaps an 
hour and a half. Then the growing twilight reminded Phyllis that it 
was time to go back. She had been shirking going home, she realized now, 
all the afternoon. She said good-by to the night-librarian, and went on 
down the village street, lagging UneenTleay. It must have been about 
eight by this time. 

It was a mile back to the house. She could have taken the trolley part 
of the way, but she felt restless and like walking. She had forgotten that 
walking at night through well-known, well-lighted city streets, and - 
going in half-dusk through country byways, were two different things. 
She was destined to be reminded of the difference. 

“Can you help a poor man, lady?” said a whining voice behind her, 
when she had a quarter of the way yet to go. She turned to see a big 
tramp, a terrifying brute with a half-propitiating, half-fierce look on his 
heavy, unshaven face. She was desperately frightened. She had been 
spoken to once or twice in the city, but there there was always a police- 
man, or a house you could run into if you had to. But here, in the un- 
guarded dusk of a country lane, it was a different matter. The long gold 
chain that swung below her waist, the big diamond on her finger, the 
gold mesh-purse—all the jewelry she took such a childlike delight in 
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wearing—she remembered them in terror. She was no brown-clad little 
working-girl now, to slip along disregarded. And the tramp did not look 
at all like a deserving object. 

“Tf you will come to the house to-morrow,” she said, hurrying on as 
she spoke, “ I ’1l have some work for you. The first house on this street 
that you come to.” She did not dare give him anything, or send him 
away. 

Won’t you gimme somethin’ now, lady?” whined the tramp, con- 
tinuing to follow. “I’m a starvin’ man.” 

She dared not open her purse and appease him by giving him money— 
she had too much with her. That morning she had received the check 
for her monthly income from Mr. De Guenther, sent Wallis down to cash 
it, and then stuffed it in her bag and forgotten it in the distress of the 
day. The man might take the money and strike her senseless, even kill 
her. 

“To-morrow,” she said, going rapidly on. She had now what would 
amount to about three city blocks to traverse still, There was a short 
way from outside the garden-hedge through to the garden, which cut off 
about a half-block. If she could gain this, she would be safe. 

“ Naw, yeh don’t,” snarled the tramp, as she fled on. “ Yell set that 
bull-pup o’ yours on me. I been there, an’ come away again. You just 
gimme some o’ them rings an’ things an’ we’ll call it square, me fine 
lady ! 

Phyllis’s heart stood still at this open menace, but she ran on. 
A sudden thought came to her. She snatched her gilt sash-buckle—a 
pretty thing but of small value—from her waist, and hurled it far behind 
the tramp. In the half-light it might have been her gold mesh-bag. 

“There ’s my money—go get it!” she gasped—and ran for her life. 
The tramp, as she had hoped he would, dashed back after it and gave 
her the start she needed. Breathless, terrified to death, she raced on, 
tearing her frock, dropping the library cards and parasol she still had 
held in her hand. Once she caught her sash on a tree-wire. Once her 
slipper-heel caught and nearly threw her. The chase seemed unending. 
She could hear the dreadful footsteps of the tramp behind her, and his 
snarling, swearing voice panting out threats. He was drunk, she realized 
with another thrill of horror. It was a nightmare happening. 

On and on—she stumbled, fell, caught herself—but the tramp had 
gained. Then at last the almost invisible gap in the hedge, and she fled 
through. 
“Allan! Allan! Allan!” she screamed, fleeing instinctively to his 
chair. 

The rose-garden was iike a place of enchanted peace after the terror 
of outside. Her quick vision as she rushed in was of Allan still there, 
moveless in his chair, with the little black bull-dog lying asleep across 
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his arms and shoulder like a child. It often lay so. As she entered, the 
scene broke up before her eyes like a dissolving view. She saw the little 
dog wake and make what seemed one flying spring to the tramp’s throat, 
and sink his teeth in it—and Allan, at her scream, spring from his 
chair! 

Phyllis forgot everything at the sight of Allan, standing. Wallis and 
the outdoor man, who had run to the spot at Phyllis’s screams, were 
dealing with the tramp, who was writhing on the grass, choking and 
striking out wildly. But neither Phyllis nor Allan saw that. Which 
caught the other in an embrace they never knew. They stood locked 
together, forgetting everything else, he in the idea of her peril, she in the 
wonder of his standing. 

“ Oh, darling, darling! ” Allan was saying over and over again. “ You 
are safe—thank heaven you are safe! Oh, Phyllis, I could never forgive 
myself if you had been hurt! Phyllis! Speak to me!” 

But Phyllis’s own safety did not concern her now. She could only 
think of one thing. “You can stand! You can stand!” she reiterated. 
Then a wonderful thought came to her, striking across the others, as she 
stood locked in this miraculously raised Allan’s arms. She spoke without 
knowing that she had said it aloud. “Do you care, too?” she said very 
low. Then the dominant thought returned. “ You must sit down again,” 
she said hurriedly, to cover her confusion, and what she had said. 
“ Please, Allan, sit down. Please, dear—you ’ll tire yourself.” 

Allan sank into his chair again, still holding her. She dropped on 
her knees beside him, with her arms around him. She had a little leisure 
now to observe that Wallis, the ever-resourceful, had tied the tramp 
neatly with the outdoor man’s suspenders, which were nearer the surface 
than his own, and succeeded in prying off the still unappeased Foxy, who 
evidently was wronged at not having the tramp to finish. They carried 
him off, into the back kitchen garden. Allan, now that he was certain 
of Phyllis’s safety, paid them not the least attention. 

“Did you mean it?” he said passionately. “Tell me, did you mean 
what you said?” 

Phyllis dropped her dishevelled head on Allan’s shoulder. 

“I’m afraid—I’m going to cry, and—and I know you don’t like 
it!” she panted. Allan half drew, half guided, her up into his arms. 

“Was it true?” he insisted, giving her an impulsive little shake. 
Phyllis sat up on his knees, wide-eyed and wet-cheeked like a child. 

“ But you knew that all along!” she said. “That was why I felt so 
humiliated. It was you that J thought did n’t care——” 

Allan laughed joyously. “Care!” he said. “I should think I did, 
first, last, and all the time! Why, Phyllis, child, did n’t I behave like a 
brute because I was jealous enough of John Hewitt to throw him in the 
river? He was the first man you had seen since you married me— 
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attractive, and well, and clever, and all that—it would have been natural 
enough if you ’d liked him.” 

“ Liked him! ” said Phyllis in disdain. “ When there was you? And 
I thought—I thought it was the memory of Louise Frey that made you 
act that way. You didn’t want to talk about her, and you said it was 
all a mistake——” 

“T was a brute,” said Allan again. “Tt was the memory that I was 
about as useful as a rag doll, and that the world was full of live men with 
real legs and arms, ready to fall in love with you.” 

“There ’s nobody but you in the world,” whispered Phyllis. . 
“But you’re well now, or you will be soon,” she added joyously. She 
slipped away from him. “ Allan, don’t you want to try to stand again? 
If you did it then, you can do it now.” 

“Yes, by Jove, I do!” he said: But this time the effort to rise was 
noticeable. Still, he could do it, with Phyllis’s eager help. 

“Tt must have been what Dr. Hewitt called neurasthenic inhibition,” 
said Phyllis, watching the miracle of a standing Allan. “That was what 
we were talking about by the door that night, you foolish boy! 

Oh, how tall you are! I never realized you were tall, lying down, some- 
how!” . 

suiting the action to the word. 

But Phyllis, when this was satisfactorily concluded, went back to the 
great’ business of seeing how much Allan could walk. He sat down again 
after a half-dozen steps, a little tired in spite of his excitement. 

“T can’t do much at a time yet, I suppose,” he said a little rue- 
fully. “Do you mean to tell me, sweetheart—come over here closer, 
where I can touch you—you’re awfully far away—do you mean to tell 
me that all that ailed me was I thought I could n’t move? ” 

“Oh, no!” explained Phyllis, moving her chair close, and then, as 
that did not seem satisfactory, perching on the arm of Allan’s. “You’d 
been unable to move for so long that when you were able to at last your 
subconscious mind clamped down on your muscles and was convinced 
you could n’t. Sono matter how much you consciously tried, you could n’t 
make the muscles go till you were so strongly excited it broke the inhi- 
bition—just as people can lift things in delirium or excitement that they 
could n’t possibly move at other times. Do you see?” 

“T do,” said Allan, kissing the back of her neck irrelevantly. “If 
somebody ’d tried to shoot me up five years ago, I might be a well man 
now. That’s a beautiful word of yours, Phyllis, inhibition. What a lot 
of big words you know! ” 

“Oh, if you won’t be serious! ” said Phyllis. 

“We’ll have to be,” said Allan, laughing, “for here ’s Wallis, and, 
as I live, from the direction of the house. I thought they carried our 
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friend the tramp out through the hedge—he must have gone all the way 
around.” 

Phyllis was secretly certain that Wallis had been crying a little, but 
all he said was, “ We ’ve taken the tramp to the lock-up, sir.” 

But his master and his mistress were not so dignified. They showed 
him exhaustively that Allan could really stand and walk, and Allan 
demonstrated it, and Wallis nearly cried again. Then they went in, for 
Phyllis was sure Allan needed a thorough rest after all this. She was 
shaking from head to foot herself with joyful excitement, but she did not 
even know it. And it was long past dinner-time, though every one but 
Lily-Anna, to whom the happy news had somehow filtered, had forgot- 
ten it. 

“T’ve always wanted to hold you in my arms, this way,” said Allan 
late that evening, as they stood in the rose-garden again ; “ but I thought 
I never would. . . . Phyllis, did you ever want me to?” 

It was too beautiful a moonlight night to waste in the house, or even 
on the porch. The wheeled couch had been wheeled to its accustomed 
place in the rose-garden, and Allan was supposed to be lying on it as he 
often did in the evenings. But it was hard to make him stay there. 

“Oh, you must lie down,” said Phyllis hurriedly, trying to move out 
of the circle of his arms. “ You must n’t stand till we find how much is 
enough. . . . I’m going to send for the wolfhound next week. 
You won’t mind him now, will you?” 

“ Did you ever want to be here in my arms, Phyllis? ” 

“Of course not!” said Phyllis, as a modest young person should. 
“ But—but——” 

“ Well, my wife?” 

“T’ve often wondered just where I’d reach to,” said Phyllis in a 
Tush. . . “ Allan, please don’t stand any longer!” 

“Tl lie down if you ’1I sit on the couch by me.” 

“ Very well,” said Phyllis; and sat obediently in the curve of his arm 
when he had settled himself in the old position, the one that looked so 
much more natural for him. 

“Mine, every bit of you!” he said exultantly. “ Heaven bless that 
rte . . . And to think we were talking about annulments! 

. . Do you remember that first night, dear, after Mother died? I 
was half-mad with grief and physical pain. And Wallis went after you. 
I didn’t want him to. But he trusted you from the first—good old 
Wallis! And you came in with that swift, sweeping step of yours, as 
I’ve seen you come fifty times since—half-flying, it seemed to me then— 
with all your pretty hair loose, and an angelic sort of a white thing on. 
I expect I was a brute to you—I don’t remember how I acted—but I 
know you sat on the bed by me and took both my wrists in those strong 
little hands of yours, and talked to me and quieted me till I fell fast 
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asleep. You gave me the first consecutive sleep I ’d had in four months. 
It felt as if life and calmness and strength were pouring from you to me. 
You stayed till I fell asleep.” 

“T remember,” said Phyllis softly. She laid her cheek by his, as it 
had been on that strange marriage evening that seemed so far away now. 
“T was afraid of you at first. But I felt that, too, as if I were giving 
you my strength. I was so glad I could! And then I fell asleep, too, 
over on your shoulder.” 

“ You never told me that,” said Allan reproachfully, Phyllis laughed 
a little. 

“There never seemed to be any point in our conversations where it 
fitted in neatly,” she said demurely. Allan laughed, too. 

“ You should have made one. But what I was going to tell you was— 
I think I began to be in love with you then. I did n’t know it, but I did. 
And it got worse and worse, but I did n’t know what ailed me till Johnny 
drifted in, bless his heart! Then I did. Oh, Phyllis, it was awful! To 
have you with me all the time, acting like an angel, waiting on me hand 
and foot, and not knowing whether you had any use-for me or not! 

. . And you never kissed me good-night last night.” 

Phyllis did not answer. She only bent a little, and kissed her husband 
on the lips, very sweetly and simply, of her own accord. But she said 
nothing then of the long, restless, half-happy, half-wretched time when 
she had loved him and never even hoped he would care for her. There 
was time for all that. There were going to be long joyous years together, 
years of being a “real woman,” as she had so passionately wished to be 
that day in the library. She would never again need to envy any woman 
happiness or love or laughter. It was all before her now, youth and joy 
and love, and Allan, her Allan, soon to be well, and loving her—loving 
nobody else but her! 

“Oh, I love you, Allan! ” was all she said. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
BY MARGARET H. LAWLESS 


HEN that “some day” shall come at last to be, 
When my son’s heart will wander far from me, 
To seek its joy in some one fair and young, 
Then will my inmost soul be pierced and wrung 
With the same anguish that another felt 
When my boy’s father for my favor knelt, 
And with my joyous and triumphant “ Yes” 
I pierced the heart of her life’s happiness ! 


STANTON, LINCOLN’S SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR 


AN HISTORICAL PAPER 


By James Matlack Scovil 


DWIN M. STANTON, the Danton of the War Department under 
Lincoln, had won name and fame at Steubenville, Ohio, before 
he removed to Washington to practise his profession during 

the administration of Buchanan. With John A. Dix, he did much to 
recall the faltering President to a sense of his responsibilities to the 
nation. 

Mr, Lincoln in the first month of the year 1862 was in deep depression 
of mind. The war had lasted for seven months, and, barring one or two 
trifling engagements in Western Virginia, every conflict of arms between 
the Union and the Confederate armies had resulted in disgraceful defeat 
to the Northern side. ' 

The administration had been bitterly attacked by Vallandigham of 
Ohio, who on the 7th of January had made a protest against the sur- 
render of Mason and Slidell as an act of cowardice which would probably 
tempt England to make war upon the United States. 

Lincoln was sensitive to criticism. He was profoundly angered at 
Vallandigham’s words, and thoroughly aroused by the trenchant criticism 
of Judge Kelly at the expense of the commanding general of the Union 
forces. The “ one-armed devil of the New Jersey Infantry,” as the gallant 
Phil Kearney has been called, had poured out his resentment at “ Tardy 
George,” as he had dubbed McClellan. 


° 


It was at this period that Lincoln sent for John W. Forney and Judge 
William D. Kelly. He first expressed his satisfaction that Kelly “had 
spoken out in meeting” against the imbecility which sought to weary 
the heart of the North by supineness in action on the part of its armies. 

Kelly, Forney, and some others had no love for Simon *Cameron. 
Though the Secretary seemed to understand the vast exigencies of the 
situation, he was terribly handicapped by the distrust of his political 
methods felt by a powerful faction of the Pennsylvania Republican 
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leaders, who continually prophesied disaster if he remained in the War 
Department. Lincoln hesitated at the name of Edwin M. Stanton, because 
he had not formally given in his adherence to the administration. Forney 
said as a War Democrat that he would be responsible for the fidelity of 
Stanton to the great principles for which the North had rushed to arms. 
The nation was soon thrilled with the announcement that Lincoln had 
made a new departure and had selected a man of convictions, of courage, 
and of iron will for the War Department; and that man was Edwin M. 
Stanton. He was promptly confirmed by the Senate and assumed control 
of the War Department on the 20th of January, 1862. His first act, 
eminently in keeping with his character, was to advise President Lincoln 
to issue an order for a general advance of the armies of the Union. 
This order, dated January 27, directed “that the 22d day of February 
be the day for a general movement of the land and naval forces of the 
United States against the insurgent forces.” This was known as “ General 
War order number one,” and was soon followed by what is now known 
as “ Special War order number one,” providing “ that all the disposable 
force of the Army of the Potomac, after providing safely for the defense of 
Washington, be formed into an expedition for the immediate object of 
seizing and occupying a point upon the railroad southward of what is 
known as Manassas Junction, all details to be in the discretion of the 
Commander-in-chief, and the expedition to move before or on the 22d 
of February next.” 

The very day these orders reached McClellan, the war to the knife 
between Stanton and the commanding general began. It could have but 
one ending: either Stanton must leave the War Department or McClellan 
must be displaced. 


It was at this period that Stanton uttered the celebrated mot, 
“McClellan is trying to capture Richmond with Washington as his base, 
and intends to capture Washington with Richmond for his base.” Lincoln 
and Stanton declared in favor of Washington as a base of supplies, with 
Manassas as the first point to be assailed. But to this proposition 
McClellan demurred. He wrote, “So much am I in favor of the southern 
line, that I would prefer the move from Fortress Monroe as a base to an 
attack upon Manassas.” His officers in military council voted two to one 
against Stanton’s plan. 

The difficulties which followed are too familiar to be repeated here. 
Stanton was in a towering rage, and in the presence of Ben Wade and 
Andrew Johnson denounced McClellan as “treacherous” and “ incom- 
petent.” 

After McClellan’s letter of July 7th to Mr. Lincoln, in which he 
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expressed the opinion that “any declaration of radical views will rapidly 
disintegrate our present armies,” the cabinet was called together and the 
Emancipation Proclamation was issued. 

The only serious misunderstanding that ever occurred between Stanton 
and Lincoln was before the battle of Antietam, when McClellan was 
restored to his command to organize the army in and around Washington 
city. It was never intended that he should take command at the battle 
of Antietam; and Stanton always asserted that McClellan could have 
pursued and destroyed the dispirited forces of the Confederates. What 
angered Stanton—and he expressed his disgust directly to the President— 
was that McClellan should have been restored to his command over 
Stanton’s head, the order directly emanating from Mr. Lincoln as com- 
mander-in-chief of our armies and navies. But subsequent ovente clearly 
established the wisdom of Lincoln’s act. 


The same opinion which Stanton expressed of McClellan, Lincoln held 
in regard to the battle of Gettysburg. He frequently contended that had 
General Meade followed up his victory at Gettysburg he could have cut 
to pieces and routed in detail Lee’s army at Falling Waters. This opinion 
he expressed to Henry Winter Davis at one of his infrequent visits to the 


White House prior to the election of 1864. 

Stanton used to say, “ I do not always give a reason, but I always have 
a reason for what I do.” He gave a reason why in his opinion McClellan 
could have, on half a dozen different days, marched into Richmond. In the 
army of the Potomac were 185,000 of our best soldiers, 534 pieces of 
artillery, while Johnson’s army in Northern Virginia had a total of 
84,000 men and less than 50,000 ready for active duty. Our army outnum- 
bering this army four to one, “ the fact is,” said Stanton, “ it was no part 
of McClellan’s policy to get into Richmond by force of arms. He wanted 
to achieve the Presidency by a policy of peace, and he failed to win the 
game.” 

When Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, Elizur Wright and Wendell 
Phillips called on the President to complain of the failure of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, Stanton was present. He said Lincoln never — 
appeared to better advantage. He told Phillips that he had worked so 
long with minorities that he had got into a habit of being dissatisfied, and 
with amiable satire prodded the Abolitionists by saying that it was rarely 
they lost an opportunity to run the administration. Phillips has described 
Lincoln as “a man who had never walked a straight line in his life.” 
Lincoln felt keenly the bitter diatribes of the Abolitionists. He was 
mortal, and keenly yearned for the approval of mankind. McClellan was 
too slow; the Abolitionists were too fast. Greeley maddened him with 
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his daily ery of “On to Richmond” in the Tribune, and when Wendell 
Phillips patronizingly intimated that the Abolitionists would show Mr. 
Lincoln how to run the government during the next four years, the Presi- 
dent said with a touch of sadness in his voice, “ Mr. Phillips, I have ceased 
to have any personal feeling or expectation in that matter—I don’t say I 
never had any—so abused and borne upon as I have been. I must bear 
this load which the country has entrusted to me as well as I can, and do 
my best.” 

Stanton was undoubtedly a great lawyer. The Wheeling Bridge case 
gave him legal rank with Webster and Choate. He was a lawyer with a 
conscience. 

Handling millions of dollars annually, he went out of office a poor man. 
He was offered a ten thousand dollar retainer in the Credit Mobilier case, 
but after examining the case he threw up the brief. 

There was granite in the man, and he could be despotic. I remember 
asking an audience for a Provost Marshal who had been badly treated. 

“T want a half-hour of your time to state my case,” said the Marshal. 

Stanton rose from his chair, and, looking sternly at the unhappy 
man before him, said, “ Do you know that I have put a man in the old 
Capitol Prison for demanding half an hour of my time? ” 

I said slowly, “ Mr. Secretary, are the interests of justice nothing to 
you?” He took us into the inner office and granted the man the relief 


he prayed for. 


Stanton was a man of full habit, stocky, about five feet ten in height. 
He habitually wore a long beard half way to his waist, without a 
mustache. To the ordinary or casual visitor he was stern, unyielding, and 
forbidding, but for those who knew him best he had a tender heart. 
He was the incarnation of duty. I have known him for a week to remain 
in the War Department twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and the stars 
have gone out of the sky and morning come in the east, while he and the 
President were bending above the telegraph instrument, waiting for good 
news from the soldier of whom Stanton said, “ He is as slow as a Virginia 
creeper.” 

At 9.30 in the morning it was his habit to ride up in a coupé to the 
War Department, walk up the steps, and go behind his desk in the recep- 
tion room, where he stood for many hours in the day. Here he scanned 
the many faces whose owners were awaiting his movements, And woe 
to the man caught with his hand unlawfully in the public Treasury! 
The chances were he would be reposing in the old Capitol Prison before 
night. 

When Andrew Johnson became President, Stanton placed detectives 
in the White House to watch him, charging treasonable motives on the 
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commander-in-chief. Johnson naturally resented this, and ordered 
Stanton out of the War Department. Senator Sumner from his place in 
the Senate telegraphed Stanton one word, “ Stick”; and he stuck, barri- 
cading himself in the War Department, eating and sleeping in his private 
office for many weeks. He alleged that Johnson had threatened to drive 
what he called the “ Rump ” Congress out of the Capitol with bayonets. 

The heroic struggle during the four years he stood side by side with 
Lincoln was too much even for the man of “ blood and iron.” Within a 
year from the day he left the War Department his health gave way. As 
his death drew near, President Grant sent a special messenger with his 
commission as a Judge of the United States Supreme Court. 

“Too late, too late,” said the dying man. Chandler of Michigan did 
what Stanton would not permit while he lived, raised a fund in forty-eight 
hours of seventy-five thousand dollars for the family of the dead 
statesman. 

His public life was consecrated to the cause of his country. You might 
break, but you could not bend him: you might annihilate, but you could not 
corrupt. 

His integrity was matchless, his courage was of more than mortal 
quality. His name stands high on the roll of the illustrious and patriot 
dead of America. 


DOCTRINE 
By Thomas L. Masson 


HERE are more people in cities than anywhere else. 
‘ When you want to accomplish a certain result you go where there 
is the greatest opportunity. 

To make government better, you must make people better. 

To make people, you must work where there are the greatest number 
of them. 

Reform the cities, and the country will take care of itself. 

In advertising campaigns, one district is tried out first. If it suc- 
ceeds, then the whole country is taken. This saves much money. It 
reduces the risk. 

In this country we are trying to reform too many cities at once. 
Let us take one at a time. 

Begin anywhere. 

If New York is too large, take Fifth Avenue. Let all the efficiency 
reformers in the country concentrate on Fifth Avenue. Let’s learn on 
Fifth Avenue. 

If we can reform Fifth Avenue, we can reform the world. 
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THE RETURN OF THE VIKING 
| By H. de Vere Stacpoole 


Author of ‘* The Blue Lagoon,’’ etc. ’ 


Breim, the Scandinavian timber merchant who has the timber trade 
of the whole of the south of France practically in his hands. King 
Log with a vengeance. 

His house is situated in the Canabiére Prolongué, on the same side 
as and not far from the Hétel Noailles; a huge barrack of a place, with a 
central courtyard domed with glass and decorated with thirty-foot palms 
and bitter-orange trees, bearing red-golden fruit just now. 

The courtyard, the house, the entrance hall, the stout major-domo 
who receives you, and the servants who pass you on to their master, the 
tapestried rooms—all have a touch of magnificence, without a trace of 
the vulgarity of wealth. 

“ Surely this is a king’s palace!” you say, and when you see Breim, 
“Surely this is the king!” He is of the golden-haired type of Scandi- 
navian; an immense man with a corn-colored beard, blue fearless eyes, 
noble features, and an expression reckless, sunny, and laughing. A true 
Viking of the old days when Thor was god and Trade was Plunder, and 
the three cardinal facts of Life—Woman, the Wine-cup, and the Sword. 

It had been my good fortune to be able to render Breim a service at 
very small trouble to myself, and he repaid me with his friendship; that 
is to say, he gave me a thing better than all the gold and jewels in the 
world, for the friendship of such a man is priceless, eternal, and in- 
destructible as a diamond. One counts it amidst one’s chief assets. So 
that were I to catalogue my possessions I should list them as: the 
Friendship of Jacob Breim, so much money in the bank and certain 
securities, my books and manuscripts, clothes and nearly worthless 
jewelry, to say nothing of that which I place above all other things, the 
Friendship of you to whom I am writing now. 

It was this warmth of feeling that led him one day after luncheon 
to break into his past and give me from his own lips the amazing story 
of how he gained his wealth and his wife, who was at that moment from 
home, staying with some friends at Hyéres, and whom I have never seen. 
If the story shocks you ever so- slightly, it is because you have never 
met Jacob Breim, seen in him the spirit of the Norse conquerors, and 
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= just arrived home from Marseilles and a visit to Pall Jacob 


times, other manners.” 
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learned from his personality the truth of that old saying: “ Other 


THE STORY 
I 


In September, twenty-one years ago, Jacob Breim, second mate of 
the Thordur, found himself one day on the great Strand Road of 
Calcutta, without a berth or the visible chance of getting one, and with 
nothing in his pockets except a few Danish gold pieces, an old tobacco- 
box, a pipe, and a cotton pocket-handkerchief stamped with the map of 
Amsterdam. He had left his ship for reasons best known to himself, 
and she had sailed that morning with an Englishman as second mate. 

After a visit to the shipping-office, Breim, who had managed to 
change his Danish money at a ruinous rate of exchange, wandered off 
and found himself in Lal Bazaar. It was his first visit to India, and 
the sights and sounds and smells of Calcutta led this colossal Viking 
man along as a captured elephant is led by its captors. Wholly fasci- 
nated, marvelling at what he saw, yet with a touch of derision in his 
wonder, Breim passed along, criticising the native population, contrast- 
ing the wealth of the city with the effeteness of the people, piling the 
spires and domes and thundering wharfs against the spindle-shanked 
Babus. 

In Lal Bazaar he fetched up before a sailors’ drinking-shop with 
seats in front, and who should be sitting on one of the seats, drinking . 
and smoking, but a man whose life he had once saved at the risk of his 
own, Captain Benedikt Gréndaal, a brother Dane, captain of the Danish 
steamer Helga, due to leave that night bound west for Mediterranean 


- ports and blessed Copenhagen. 


Breim and Gréndaal hailed each other with great effusion and fell 
to drinking together, Gréndaal paying for the drinks. He knew all 
about the Thordur and the brute who called himself her captain, and — 
when he learned Breim’s case fell to lamenting that only an hour before 
he had engaged a third officer—“ Else,” said he, “ you might have sailed 
with me. But come, I’ll take you on with me, call it a stowaway, you 
can berth in my cabin, and you need n’t touch a rope. Youll be lost 
here amongst the Howrah crimps, but at Marseilles youll easy get a 
berth—or come on to Copenhagen.” 

Breim refused. He did not like the idea of going home as poor as 
he left, he would stick on and take his chance, and Gréndaal, knowing 
the man’s nature, did not waste breath in pushing the matter. “ How- 
ever,” said he, “the Helga does n’t sail till dawn, so, if you change your 
mind, come aboard her. You know Benedikt Gréndaal, and that he’s 


yours till death.” 
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“T will,” said Breim with a laugh, little thinking of the use he would 
make of that invitation. 

They sat talking of Copenhagen and men they knew. They had 
more drinks, Breim insisting on paying this time, so that when the 
moment of parting came Gréndaal invited his friend on board for a last 
glass and @ pocketful of Bismarck cigars, and Breim, having nothing 
better to do, came. 

They got a boat at the wharf-side and rowed off to the ship, and the 
smell of her and the sight of the life-buoys stamped Helga Kjobenhavn, 
made Breim almost repent of his determination to stay on in Calcutta. 
But Breim was a man who, having once made up his mind, never 
altered it, and after an hour on board was rowed ashore with a pocket- 
ful of cigars and the benediction of Gréndaal on his head. 

“ Remember, if you chance to think better of it, that the Helga 
does'n’t lift her anchor till dawn,” cried Gréndaal over the side. 

“T will,” said Breim. He knew that Gréndaal, with the prospect of 
a night at anchor, a good first officer, and a Hughli pilot to take him 
down the river next morning, would be at the bottle again. Which is 
not to say that Gréndaal was a drunkard, but just a man who took 
perhaps a glass too much now and then, when business was over and 
things were safe, and that extra glass you would have detected only in 
his conversation, which tended at these times to the grandiloquent, as 
did his ideas. 

On shore Breim wandered off down the Great Strand Road. He had 
left his few belongings at a tavern near the quay, and he was now looking 
out for a lodging for the night. 

It was getting towards sunset, and the river was touched by mist, 
which dimmed the opposite shore and even invaded the streets; filling 
the bazaars with its magic, etherealizing temple and spire, till the flame 
in the west became reflected in a city floating amidst the fire of opal and 
the mist of pearl. 

Our wanderer found little poetry in the mist of the Great Strand 
Road. He wandered back to Lal Bazaar, still seeking for a suitable 
lodging, and found himself again before the half-café, half-grog-shop, 
where he had met Gréndaal; and here, seated comfortably drinking, 
was another man from the north, Evindur Magnusson no less, an Ice- 
lander born and bred; engineer on an oil-tank, and completely out of 
his element amidst the other drinkers. 

Breim, pausing in his search for a lodging, took a drink and fell in 
talk with Magnusson. The talk first ran in sea channels, and then went 
home straight to Akureyri, Magnusson’s birthplace, which Breim had 
once visited. The effect was magical: Magnusson lit up, called for 
more drinks and, when they had ‘vanished, for more, grew quarrelsome 
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when Breim wanted to stand his share, took a cigar and grew friendly 
again, lit the cigar and launched into poetry. 

Nine out of ten Icelanders are poets, and though Breim knew 
searcely a word of Icelandic, he sat listening to the other and nodding 
his head in approbation, for the drink was taking hold upon him, though 
less by reason of its strength than of the fact that he had not eaten 
since noon. 

Then Magnusson, leaving the Icelandic, talked in Danish of the 
Sagas, and Breim listened again to the praise of Gunnar, the Icelandic 
Bayard, which he had heard in his youth. Gunnar who might possibly 
have been one of his own ancestors. Gunnar who could leap more than 
his own height in all his war gear and as far backwards as forwards. 

The lamps were alight now in Lal Bazaar, and the crowds had 
changed and the mist was thickening, but neither Breim nor Magnusson 
recked anything of this; they talked and talked, Magnusson clinging to 
the Sagas as a Scotsman in liquor clings to Burns, Breim drinking 
deeply both from his glass and from the other’s words. Old recollections 
of his youth filled his brain, and fugitive fancies of great deeds crowded 
on him begotten of the deeds of Gunnar and Burnt Njal. Heaven only 
knows what old doors between him and the remote past the drink may 
not have set ajar. At times he would bang his great fist on the table, 
as though to emphasize something that had just been spoken by his 
subconscious mind, and at times he would laugh and stroke his beard, 
seeming to be immersed in what Magnusson was saying, yet hearing 
nothing of it, filled as his mind was with all the voices of Drunkness. 

Now they were walking together, he and Magnusson, in Lal Bazaar. 
The landlord of the tavern, fearing trouble, had refused them more 
drink, or so it seemed; the fog had increased and held in its folds all 
the chill of all the dead bodies that had ever floated down Hughli, yet 
they walked content as gods, and the fog felt warm as cotton wool, and 
the lights seemed burning to light them alone. 


Att at once, and after many devious ramblings, they broke into the 
blaze of Bow Bazaar. The uproar and the lights were better than music 
to the revellers, and a tavern-keeper, unacquainted with the depth of 
their previous potations, gave them more drink in return for vulgar 
money. 

The great frame of Breim resisted these waves of alcohol, but 
Magnusson the poet, a far lighter craft, took in the seas badly. 

And now they were walking down Bow Bazaar, where Magnusson 
suddenly vanished as though he had never been and Pll Jacob Breim 
found himself alone in the mysterious city of Calcutta. He did not 
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trouble in the least about the vanishing of Magnusson, but passed on his 
lordly way, till, tired of the lights and noise, he made his way from Bow 
Bazaar to a darker and more quiet quarter. Half an hour later, having 
traversed many streets and held conversation with several people, he found 
himself in the Chitpore Road; and, vaguely remembering the fact that 
he was in search of a lodging, he continued his way, unconsciously en- 
tangling himself in a part of the city to which Europeans never come 
unless in the uniform of the police. 

He was now in the Yoshiwara of Calcutta, the Paradise of the rich 
Babu and the native millionaire; a vast harem of many sultans, danger- 
ous to approach as the once harem of Yildiz Kiosk. 

To complete his destruction and to entangle him more deeply, the 
fog now closed on the city and on the street where he was, a fog tangible 
as the darkness that closed upon the Egyptians. 

Without lights, he had absolutely to grope his way, feeling by the 
house walls, and this discomfort sobered him a good deal in a fictitious 
manner, banked down the fires of alcohol without extinguishing them, 
‘reducing him to that most miserable of mortals, the man who is intoxi- 
cated, yet has to think, not dream. 

He had passed several houses when he came to an entry so narrow 
that he could touch either wall; feeling his way, he came down it, 
turned a corner, continued, turned another corner, and found himself 
in a courtyard. 

Looking up, he could see vague lights in the shaft of fog above him ; 
looking down, he could not see the ground beneath his feet. 

Disturbed by this place, just as the mind is disturbed by the evil 
places of dreamland, he sought to leave it, and, searching for the passage 
by which he had entered, found an arched doorway open and leading 
to a flight of steps. 

The steps restored his confidence; steps lead to houses and houses 
give shelter for the night, and, lured by these generalities, he began the 
ascent of a circular stone staircase which brought him to a black clear 
space pierced by a thread of light shining through the keyhole of a door. 

Advancing with hands outstretched, he felt the doorway, felt for 
the handle, turned it, and, opening the door, entered a room. 


Tir 


Srxpom have half-dazed men come upon such a surprise as that which 
greeted Breim on his opening of this mysterious door. 

The room was strongly lit, and in an armchair by a couch sat a 
gentleman brown as a coffee berry, turbaned, and holding in one hand 
the long snake-like stem of a narghile, the amber mouthpiece of which 
he had just removed from his lips. 
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On the couch, with her head crushing the silken pillow, lay a 
woman, a woman whose body was one leaping blaze of jewels; slab-like 
emeralds, sapphires, diamonds, and rubies crusted her, clung to her ears, 
her hair—her very feet. Each hand blazed with gems, and each breast 
had a shield crusted with brilliants and nippled by a pigeon-blood ruby. 
She was scarcely a woman, almost still a child, and Breim, who at a 
first glance saw everything, at a second saw nothing but her face; a face 
so wildly lovely and so maddening to the senses that the intruder 
scarcely felt the first shock of the man who was upon him. 

It was only when he recognized that he had been stabbed through the 
shoulder of his coat and that the dagger was aiming at his heart that 
the Berserker, banked down with the slag of drink, blazed out. Had he 
been facing a dozen antagonists, he would have fought roaring like a 
bull, but now, as he crumpled his attacker and flung him in a corner 
senseless, he laughed as we may fancy Gannlaugur to have laughed in 
that last duel for the hand of Helga. 


Breim, holding the womari, who had fainted, in his arms, looked 


‘about him. He saw on the back of the armchair, where the coffee- 


colored man had been sitting a few minutes before, a shawl of some 
black material. Seizing it with one hand, he put the senseless woman 
on the bed and began wrapping her in the shawl, winding it about her 
from head to feet till she looked no longer like a woman, but like the 
mummy of a child. It was only now that one could see, really, the. 
smallness of her form and her fragility, and as he picked her up, hold- 


. ing her in one arm, the vast stature of the man reduced her still more 


by contrast, and as he left the room with her you would have said, 
“ Here is a man bearing his child away to a place of safety.” 

He came down the dark staircase, and as he: came he heard from 
some windy height above the music of a guzla. The instincts of Loot 
and Plunder awakened by the instinct for fight and now dominating 
him told him of the yelling horde that would be on his track if they 
only knew. 

In the courtyard the fog was as thick as ever, yet, without consciously 
looking for it, he found the opening of the passageway as easily as 
though he had been walking in broad daylight, and in the street he went 
assuredly and without groping; for he was walking now through no 
earthly city, but through the country of. the subliminal mind, and 
making with the instinct of the homing pigeon for the sea. 

He had only two coherent ideas, flight and the prize in his arms, 
and just as a drunken man finds unconsciously his own door, so he 
found the wharf-side, and by the wharf-side an empty boat, for every- 
thing conspires to help the man whom the gods are helping to help 
himself. 
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IV 


CaPTAIN BENEDIKT GRONDAAL was seated in his cabin, playing upon 
the fiddle, a half-empty bottle of schnapps on the table beside him, when 
he heard the anchor watch hailing some one, voices, and his door burst 
open, revealing Breim, bearing a bundle in his arms. 

Breim, without a word, placed his bundle on the couch, and Gréndaal, 
still in a maze of music and schnapps, saw Breim kneeling beside the 
couch. He was about to speak when Breim’s great hand removed the ~ 
shawl that hid a woman’s face. She had recovered consciousness, but 
she neither moved nor spoke. Her eyes were fixed on the eyes of 
Breim in the fascination of terror, and Breim, kneeling beside her, 
devouring her with his eyes, seemed as unconscious of all earthly things 
as she. The world held nothing else for these two people at that moment 
but themselves, and Gréndaal, feeling himself an intruder, went out into 
the foggy night and shut the door. The fog was so dense that he could 
scarcely see the shore lights; he could hear vaguely the grumble of late 
traffic, but not a sound to indicate that the great city had been robbed 
of its most precious possession. 


Sztan! You can imagine for yourself how he took her to Mar- 
seilles with the connivance of Gréndaal, how he sold her jewels, and 
how he founded his fortune on that sale of unholy -goods, but you never 
could imagine the love of this woman for the man who stole her. A 
love and adoration based on the firm foundation of fear, born even in 
the first few hours of her captivity, and magical by contrast with the 
love of the swine amidst whom he had found her. 

I do not know whether this story is moral or immoral. To read it 
properly, you must read it by the light of Breim’s character. It really 
belongs in spirit to the time of the Vikings, as he did, fully, that night; 
and, in part, even now. One thing I must ask you: to tell it to nobody, ~ 
or else I may lose what I treasure most—the friendship of this Buccaneer. 


A PASSING 
BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


The passing through a door that soon shall swing 
For us—a moment’s daze—a quick-drawn breath ; 
And then—the old love’s joyous welcoming! 
XCIV—30 


° through door tata death : 


A GAME OF BILLIARDS 
By Eugene A. Clancy 


> 


IMMIE OLIVER, youngest of freshmen, came slouching out of 
Alma Mater’s gates, and stood on the curb, feeling in his pockets. 

He looked about idly for a moment, worlds of thought in his eyes; 

then he slouched down the street, slouched around the corner, and up 


- the stairs of “ Glennon’s Billiard and Pool Room.” 


Now, in the eyes of the college faculty Glennon’s was anathema. 
It was a full and modern proof that hell and its fires are real and mate- 
rial. Whenever a student cut his lectures, the faculty was morally cer- 
tain that said student was around in Glennon’s, betting three cents to 
a nickel on the one ball, or was staking his week’s lunch-money on a 
fifteen-to-one shot with Joe, the hand-book man, who made Glennon’s 
his headquarters. And the faculty was always right. Not to go to 
Glennon’s was to class yourself among the worms, the. anti of intellect 
and the wearers of specs. 

Into this Inferno slouched Jimmie Oliver. It was still early 
morning, so there was no one present except the proprietor. John Glen- 
non was kneeling on the floor, repairing a table, working in the slow, 
laborious way of a fat, pudgy man who is fast nearing the age of sixty. 

“ Hello, Oliver,” he solemnly greeted the youth. “Early, ain’t you? 
What ’s the matter—get down late?” 

“Nope. Just came out,” snapped Jimmie, climbing into one of the 
high chairs and filling one of those flattened pipes such as only college 
freshmen smoke. 

Glennon made no reply, but went on with his work. He was used to 
Jimmie’s lordly ways. The boy was a sort of self-constituted partner. 
He spent most of his afternoons in the place, actually running the 
business sometimes, thus allowing old John to sit at the little round 
table in the corner and play poker with three or four ancient com- 
panions. The truth was, Glennon had a prodigious respect for the 
youth. The yourg.gentleman always treated old John as an equal, 
man to man; often discussing Home Rule with him, and displaying great 
wisdom therein. Again, Jimmie was familiar with all the fine points of 
racing history, and John listened in awe while the freshman refuted the 
oldest “ sports,” and even told Joe, the hand-book man, that he ought to 
be planting green peas instead of trying to “ make book.” 
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John had a secret reverence for all students, and, though few ever 
guessed it, was quite a sentimentalist on the subject. Years ago he had 
had the prospect of going to college himself, but his father went into 
bankruptcy at the critical moment, and John had to get a menial job— 
setting up balls in a pool-room. The balls soon bewitched him; the 
chalk-dust got imbedded in his system, and the business claimed him for 
its own. Yet even now, when the rheumatism was contending with 
the chalk, he constantly beheld in every noisy boy in the room—what 
he himself might have been. 

“Say, Glennon,” Jimmie suddenly oiciedues, puffing hard, “ desist 
for a minute and listen! ” 

“Well?” John inquired, dutifully obeying. 

“ You need a man here all the time to help you—a general manager— 
a permanent bouncer—don’t you?” 

“Well,” John replied, with a reflective sigh, “I could use such a 
man. But it’s mighty hard to get one who will be on the level for five 
minutes.” 

“ All right,” went on Jimmie, nervously puffing at his pipe. “Now 
listen, Glennon—listen hard so as youll get it all the first time, and I 
won’t have to draw colored maps. I was fired from college this morn- 
ing—for good, no come-back. My scholastic career is all over—blown 
out to sea and sunk in fifty fathoms of water, with no divers in sight. 
My old man is-the original Flinty Parent, and when he hears of it I 
shall probably have to weigh anchor in the home waters too. Any way, 
I must henceforth join the wage-earners, and I might just as well begin 
now. Pa won’t get me a job—he is the kind who never loses a chance to 
say, ‘Go forth and earn thy bread as I did.’ He is a general in that vast 
army that came to New York without shoes and otherwise indecently 
clad, and sold papers for James Gordon Bennett the Elder, and slept 
under the Brooklyn Bridge before it was built. You see? Well, let me 
begin right now! Five dollars a week to start will not break you, and 
you know me. Is it a go?” 

Old John gave no sign of intelligence for a moment. He had only 
got as far as the fact that Jimmie was fired from college. 

“ What—what did they fire you for?” he asked vaguely. 

“For coming here!” Jimmie answered sharply. “They ’ve been 
after this joint for some time. It seems, the faculty had a big powwow, 
and decided they had to make an example. I’m the example. Prexy 
did the It-hurts-me-more-than-it-does-you stunt this morning. Said he 
must lay aside his personal feelings because he had a public duty to 
perform, etc., and ended with a speech to the effect that he was wrung 
to the soul, because he knew my father’s high and respected position— 
Father ’s a big banker, you know, Glennon, and I think Prexy was a bit 
scared. Now, about the job—suppose it’s all right, eh?” 
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John had by this time got as far as fact number two: that Jimmie 
wanted a real job; wanted to work for him; to become a plain pool- 
room man. With his large, dull eyes, he looked full at the applicant, 
who stood waiting, puffing out clouds of smoke. The pool-room atmos- 
phere seemed to roll away with the smoke,.and for the first time Glennon 
realized that he was a gray-haired man nearing sixty and his friend 
Jimmie was nothing but a boy. He found himself face to face with a 
vital problem, and unprepared. There passed through his mind a picture 
of a banker sitting somewhere down-town—a banker and a father whose 
place he, the pool-room man, was suddenly called upon to fill instantly 
and efficiently. The idea became clearer and clearer as he continued 
to observe the applicant. Old John’s conscience was waking with painful 
prods. He noted now the slight figure, the very young face. The neat 
blue suit and the shining patent leather shoes got into his head. He 
observed the gold watch-chain, the bright necktie, and the freshman cap 
pulled over a shock of black hair. He noted also the boyish light in 
the eyes, which now seemed pretty full of trouble. As Jimmie went on 
nervously puffing, it further occurred to Glennon that those same eyes 
were not very far from the flood stage. 

All these things Glennon noted, and then he got to fact number 
three. They had fired him for coming to his place—to Glennon’s! Why 
should the college fire boys for coming to his place? He ran everything 
on the square. There was nothing wrong in pool or billiards—everybody 
played them; everybody he knew, at least, and he didn’t know any 
cfooks. The boys did n’t bother with Joe, the hand-book man, much— 
they had no money for such things. And they were never allowed to play 
poker in Glennon’s. They simply enjoyed themselves there! And might 
they not be in much worse places—in Murphy’s (the rival establishment), 
for instance? 

This third fact began to loom large in John’s mind. Hitherto he 
had considered himself a public benefactor; a purveyor of innocent 
amusement. And now the faculty of a college had put a ban on him— 
actually fired a student for coming near him! The thing was horrible,, 
inexplicable. 

“Well,” Jimmie broke in on his cogitations, “have n’t you con- 
nected with the plans and specifications yet? Do I get the job?” 

“No,” Glennon replied gruffly, turning to his work again. “ You 
better go on home an’ square yourself!” 

“ All right, then!” the boy cried, with a stamp of vexation. “Ill 
go down to Murphy’s—he ’ll take me on!” i 

This was too much for Glennon. “ Here, you!” he yelled, as Jimmie 
reached the door. “Come back here. You can have the job—for a little 
while, any way!” 

“That ’s better, Glennon,” said Jimmie, coming back, with a smile 
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of superior approval. “Ill begin right away. Now, you go and sit 
down and read the paper, and I 1] finish this table. Knew you would n’t 
go back on me.” 

Oliver’s banishment evidently had a salutary effect on the children of 
Alma Mater. Only a few of the case-hardened—who would assist at a 
murder just for excitement’s sake—appeared in the afternoon. Jimmie 
was voted a martyr, a hero, and his new job declared a fitting and 
scathing rebuke to the Learned Powers. 

Glennon, his emotions in a tangle, hung about, undecided whether 
he should report the matter to the police or should henceforth regard all 
colleges as institutions of unbridled falsehood and tyranny. He quietly 
cornered one or two students while Jimmie was busy, and consulted them. 
The horrible facts were instantly confirmed. 

“But,” he objected slowly, “why don’t some of you tell the—the 
main guys in the college—show ’em how it is?” 

“No use, Pop,” a callow youth replied. “ Prexy did it himself. 
It’s all over but the shouting! ” 

Glennon heaved a fat sigh and waddled away. From force of long 
habit, he sat down to his afternoon’s game of poker; but, finding it im- 
possible to keep his mind on the cards, he got up and went to his favorite 
corner in the far end of the room, and stood contemplating the month 
of December on a five-year-old calendar. For some unknown and occult 
reason, the calendar seemed to give him an idea. Turning around, he 
beckoned to the callow youth, with whom he held a whispered conver- 
sation. 

“ But you don’t really mean to do it, Pop, do you?” the callow youth 
asked. 

“Mean it?” retorted John indignantly. “I sure do! It ain’t some- 
thing as can’t be done, is it? ” 

The collegian’s eyes narrowed in a humorous way, which to any one 
else would have been a danger signal, but which was lost on old John, 
who quietly pocketed the card on which the youth had written something 
after some slight hesitation. 

For some time Glennon stood watching Jimmie Oliver hustling about, 
performing the duties of his new job—setting up the balls, finding cues, 
collecting the money, and cleaning tables. John’s face was a study. 
Now and then he covertly fumbled the card in his pocket and indulged 
in a body-shaking chuckle. Gradually, however, his massive countenance 
assumed an expression of most unwonted ferocity. When seemingly on 
the- verge of epilepsy, he folded his arms and roared, “ Oliver, come 
here ! ” 

The cue that Jimmie was putting in a rack dropped to the floor. He 
was very seldom spoken to in that way—“ he would n’t stand for it,” in 
his own language. But now it suddenly flashed on him that things were 
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somehow different—he was “ working,” and he was scared. He meekly 
hurried to the ogre in the corner, his eyes wide with inquiry. 

“ What ’s—what’s up, Glennon?” he faltered, the yma of the 
“ Glennon ” sticking in his throat. 

“ First and foremost,” said John, keeping up the roar, “I want you 
to change your way of talking to me. This being your first job, I’ll 
pardon you this time. But just remember as I’m your boss, an’ a boss 
is always addressed as sir or mister.” Here John had an inspired thought. 
“How would you address the president of your college?” he bellowed. 
“Would you address him as ‘ Prexy’?” 

“ No—-sir,” answered Jimmie, awe and wonder in his voice. 

“Of course not!” John continued. “ You would say ‘Dr. Prexy.’ 
Well, the same rule goes in business: to you, I’m Mr. Glennon.” 

“ All right—I got it—Mr. Glennon,” said Jimmie. 

“Then, see as you don’t forget it!” John went on, still roaring and 
frowning, and perspiring with his efforts to be in a rage and keep his 
head clear at the same time. “ Now listen to me. You said that Dr. 
Prexy wasn’t goin’ to write to your father until to-morrow? Well, 
here ’s what you got to do! You go right home now as if nothing had 
happened and say nothing. Come down to-morrow as if you was goin’ 
to college, an’ come right in here to me. Understand?” 

“But, Mr. Glennon,” Jimmie was venturing, hesitatingly, “_I——” 

“There ain’t no buts about it!” Glennon roared. “I’m your em- 
ployer—your boss—an’ you ’re to do as I tell you—or I ’ll fire you!” he 
concluded, just by way of dramatic effect. 

Oliver was no exception to the general run of “ new boys.” He was 
thoroughly stunned and subdued. 

“ All right, Mr. Glennon,” he replied, very glad to get away from 
this new kind of John Glennon. “I’ll be down at nine in the morn- 
ing. Here’s the money I took in this afternoon. Shall I—shall I clean 
up before I go?” 

“No! Just you do as I tell you! ” John thundered, in a final burst, 
and scarcely able to keep from turning a few light steps to celebrate his 
first success as an “awful boss.” 

Delegating a steady customer, who happened to be above reproach in 
the ma of receipts, to run the business for the evening, John pre- 
pared to go home. Before going out, he paused at his cigar-case and 
carefully stowed away in his pocket four of the best three-for-a-quarter 
cigars. Nobody ever bought these luxurious weeds. John kept them 
merely for the looks of the thing. 

Arriving in the bosom of his family, he found his wife and blooming 
daughter, as they should be, preparing supper. Observing his profound 
and thoughtful aspect, Mrs. Glennon’s mind immediately flew to arrests 
for keeping a gambling house, and such things. Miss Glennon, as a 
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young lady employed at the music-counter in Dacy’s, and hence having 
a closer knowledge of the world and the reasons why men look pro- 
found, laughed at her mother’s fears and scornfully remarked: “ You ’ve 
got the wrong dope, Ma! Pa has merely bet five dollars on a skate that 
fell down. He’ll feel better after supper.” 

Even Miss Glennon, however, began to have serious fears for her 
father’s well-being and sanity when, during the meal, he announced 
with an air of deep mystery that he was going to make a social call of 
great importance, and ordered them to set out his Sunday shoes, his 
striped trousers, elaborate frock coat, white vest, gold cuff-links, stick 
pin, and silk hat. John very seldom wore these splendid things—never 
all at once, except on Easter Sundays, and even last Haster he had dis- 
pensed with the silk hat, considering it going too far. 

No explanation was forthcoming. He stopped their questions by 
doing the “ awful boss” with great success. Miss Glennon became con- 
vinced that her pa was going to run for the district leadership, and, under 
the spell of the social dreams thus engendered, eagerly helped him. At 
last, regally arrayed, the whole effect finished off with a wonderful and 
fearful gold-headed cane, he emerged from his house and waddled into 
an uptown car. 

Getting off at one of the exclusive corners near Central Park, he 
paused for a moment to read the card the callow youth had given him, 
then made for one of the brown-stone residences and rang the bell. 

“Is Dr. Prexy in?” he inquired of the maid. 

The maid giggled. “Dr. Prexy?” she repeated. “No one of that 
name lives here.” 

John consulted the card again. “Dr. Prexy, number fifty-seven,” 
he insisted, “Young woman,” he said, feeling a great temptation to 
try the “ awful boss,” “I want to see the president of the college that’s 
down on Street!” 

“Oh!” answered the girl. “Why didn’t you say so? Yes, this is 
Dr. Harrison’s house, but I don’t know whether he’s in. What name?” 

“Mr. John Emmet Glennon,” replied John impressively. _ 

As old John sat waiting in the beautiful drawing-room, he felt his 
courage oozing away. The white vest, the frock coat, and thegilk hat 
seemed to lose their effectiveness. He had always thought of# college 
president as an Unapproachable Being, a kind of Sublime Sultan of 
Intellect, not to be compared to common mortals—and here he was in- 
vading the sacred dwelling! He was deciding to say only a word or‘¢#wo 
for Jimmie and leave, when he beheld the Great Being standing in front 
of him—a tall, erect, silver-haired man with deep, brilliant eyes, who 
quietly held out his hand and said: “Mr. Glennon? What can I do 
for you?” ' 

Dr. Harrison, besides being a famous educator, was one of those old- 
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fashioned, finely cultured, always courteous gentlemen whose kind, alas, 
is not quite so numerous as it might be in these days of push and shove 
and hustle. He carried himself and spoke in that commanding, de- 
cisive manner which marks the “ self-made ” man—the man who has had 
to battle his way to the top. He dropped into a chair and sat waiting for 
his visitor to explain himself. His eyes took in every detail of John’s 
make-up, without seeming to do so. 

John could think of nothing to say. By way of gaining time, he 
fished out two of the expensive cigars, and silently offered one to the 
Doctor, who seemed startled at the gift, but quickly accepted it, striking 
a match at the same time and putting it to John’s cigar and then to his 
own. With the cigar between his lips, John began to feel more com- 
fortable. Such a pleasant beginning, he considered, should soon lead to 
an amicable agreement. 

“ Dr. Prexy,” he commenced, “ I came——” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Glennon,” interrupted the Doctor, with a 
slight twinkle in his eyes, “ but my name is Harrison. I believe among 
themselves the students have the habit of referring to me as ‘ Prexy,’ 
but I assure you my real name is Harrison.” 

John considered whether he should hand over the other cigar as a ~ 
peace-offering. He was so long revolving this question that Dr. Harrison 
decided it was high time to come to his visitor’s rescue. 

“Come, Mr. Glennon,” he suggested, “ to what do I owe the honor of 
this visit? Perhaps you have a boy down at the college—in some kind 
of trouble, eh?” 

Old John positively beamed on him. Here was a man to deal with— 
a man of brains, who had almost hit the nail on the head without a hint! 

“Dr. Harrison,” he burst out, “I did come here to see you about a 
boy—not exactly my own boy, though, but just the same a boy what 
I takes a lot of interest in, because I’ve known him a long time, an’ 
know he’s a good boy an’ now likely to be put on the wrong track, for no 


’ good reason as I can see! I had a chance to go to college myself once— 


until I was knocked all over pretty much as this boy is unless he’s put 
back on the main line. The college was took away from me; but here’s 
a youngster what has a natural right and means—and you fired him 
to-day, Doctor. I mean young Oliver. What I want is for you to take 
that boy back in college.” 

John paused, thoroughly scared by his first effort in the speech line. 

“Mr. Glennon,” said the Doctor, “I fail to understand exactly your 
interest in the matter, but I may as well tell you now that it is impossible. 


Of late our boys have been frequenting low places—common pool- 


rooms, for instance—to such an extent that we have had to take ac- 
tion. Boys need a severe example. For the general welfare, we had to 
make a sacrifice. Oliver’s offenses were flagrant. I am heartily sorry 
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for the boy, but it cannot be helped. You are very nearly as old as I 
am, I judge, Mr. Glennon, and you must know the truth of what I say. 
You know quite well the vicious characters that frequent the billiard- 
rooms about the city, and you must be aware how easily boys are led 
into evil in them—into gambling, drinking, and other things.” 

John sat like a stone for a minute. Then, slowly and steadily, he 
said, “ Dr. Harrison, I am the man what runs the billiard-room in Third 
Avenue what you fired Oliver for coming to.” 

The educator was on his feet in an instant. “My dear Mr. Glen- 
non,” he exclaimed, “I do not wish you to think that I apply my re- 
marks to you personally———” 

“Dr. Harrison,” John interrupted, his voice firm and his body rigid, 
“you don’t have to apologize to me. I knows lots of people thinks as 
you do, an’ sometimes they ’re right. But, begging your pardon, we ’re 
talking now about something I think I knows a little more about than you 
do. Because there’s fights and gambling in Bowery saloons an’ pool- 
rooms, you would n’t have the billiard tables and quiet games of cards 
taken out of your club, would you? Well, as far as I knows, I am a 
decent citizen, and I run a respectable billiard and pool room. No low 
characters come into my place of business, and there’s no gambling, 
except such as you yourself could n’t object to. There’s a hand-book 
man comes in, and one or two of us men put a dollar on a race now and 
then, but we have n’t lost any fortunes nor wrecked any homes. Your 
boys don’t gamble—I don’t let ’em. The boys have been coming into 
my place for years. All they do is play billiards an’ pool, an’ go home. 
All boys like the games, an’ it don’t do ’em any harm. They might be 
in lots worse places. For twenty years I’ve kept sort of moral tabs on 
them boys. An’ now you fire this here Jimmie Oliver—the best of them 
all, a born gentleman—for coming there! ” 

John paused to mop his glistening brow and relight his cigar. The 
Doctor stared at him intently, a puzzled expression on his face. 

“Well,” said the Doctor, after a long silence, “one thing is clear, 
Mr. Glennon: you are a sincere and worthy man—lI wish all in your 
business were like you. I also wish that I could comply with your re- 
quest ; but we have now laid down the law, and to take Oliver back would 
demoralize discipline.” 

Old John gathered himself for a final appeal. 

“Doctor,” he said, slowly beating his fat hand on the chair, “ you 
don’t look deep enough—an’ it’s worth while! Lord! going to pool- 
rooms ain’t nothing to what they might do! Look here, Dr. Harrison, 
I'll tell you something as I ain’t told nobody, because I ’ve never had a 
call to—something I’ve never forgotten, though, an’ never will. For~ 
two months when I was a boy at public school I was a thief—I stole about 
fifty dollars’ worth of books from the other boys’ straps. I didn’t do it 
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altogether of my own accord—though I ain’t excusing myself on that 
account. A boy what lived opposite me an’ was my chum—the smartest 
boy in the school, too—he put the idea in my head. We did it for the row 
it made, not the money ; but it was plain stealing just the same. We were 
caught; but instead of the usual punishment, they did something that hit 
us deep—that turned our souls inside out. The principal took us into his 
room, sat down between us, put an arm around each of us, an’ just 
talked, quietly. But, Lord! I’ll never forget that talk; an’ I guess that 
other boy won 

John trailed off into an amazed silence. Dr. Harrison had suddenly 
jumped from his chair and was pacing up and down the room, mutter- 
ing excitedly. For the moment he seemed bent and very old. “To think 
it should come back to me now,” he muttered, “ after all these years!” 
Pausing in front of Glennon, he faced him and exclaimed: 

“ Glennon, Johnny Glennon, look at me—don’t you know me? Don’t 
you see the boy who made you—steal ? ” 

John’s cigar dropped on the immaculate striped trousers, and the 
floor. 

“Holy saints!” he gasped. “It—it is! Spider Eddie—Eddie Har- 
rison—or I be—be——!” 

The two men, so widely different, so strangely met, looked at each 
other for a long minute, neither able to speak. Then their hands clasped. 
The Doctor was the first to recover himself. 

“ Johnny,” he said, still holding Glennon’s fat hand, “forty years— 
or is it forty-five?—have certainly made a great change—outwardly. 
Think of sitting here an hour without recognizing each other! Even at 
that, if you had not mentioned that—that one incident—I should not 
have known you—even our names lost! But I too have never forgotten 
that——” 

“ And now is the time to give it a final fixing-up! ” chimed in old 
John, his business mind making immediate application of the sentiment 
aroused. “ You take that youngster back, Eddie, an’ we’ll both move up 
a bit more in the way of squaring ourselves! ” 

“ He comes back to-morrow,” the Doctor snapped, taking a letter from 
his pocket and tearing it across. “ Johnny, you are right—there are some 
very vital things about which you know much more than I do. But here, 
this won’t do—come up stairs, come up to the smoking-room, Johnny! 
I’m alone to-night, and free. Well have a long chat. I want you to 
tell me all about this evil pool-room business of yours.” 

John lumbered up after him, and the first thing that met his gaze on 
entering the smoking-room was a large and handsome billiard table, The 
Doctor looked rather sheepish. 

“The game is my hobby, John,” he explained. “ By Jove, you must 
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be a crack shot—I ’d like to crbss cues with you, but I suppose its small 
pleasure for you, seeing it’s your business? ” 

“ You’re on, Eddie,” John replied, and gravely selected a cue; first 
placing the frock coat carefully over a chair. 

The balls were soon clicking, the Doctor vowing that no profes- 
sional was going to beat him! Old John said nothing—he was trying 
to grasp the splendid reality of it: the fact that he was actually playing 
billiards with a college president! 

Before he went away a secret treaty was ratified, wherein John Glen- 
non agreed to exclude all students-from his premises during lecture hours, 
and otherwise to continue to keep “ moral tabs ” on the student body. 

And in the morning, while old John thoughtfully glued new tips on 
a stack of cues, there was not far away a boy who put his head in his 
arms and sobbed uncontrollably with gratitude and joy. But no one 
saw, and no one ever knew—except the silver-haired man who went to 
the door and turned the key ; a gentle twinkle in his kindly, brilliant eyes, 
as he stood quietly waiting for the full heart to calm itself. 


ULTIMATE FAILURE 
BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS 
Ho ever much my sorrows have fallen short, 


Or swerved aside, or overshot that mark 
Far-set, whose circles centre but in Truth, 
This the desire—the one unfading dream— 
The hope of my young manhood,—so to stand, 
So aim, so loose the tense expectant string, 
That, at the last, each wingéd shaft may fly 
Unto the heart of Truth unerringly. 


Yet—though I soothe the sting of ill-success 

With thoughts of Error, lurking in the grass, 
Nursing a wound some wide-flown dart has given— 
A fear dwells ever at my inmost soul, 

That, haply, ere my growing skill has won 

The prize— Perfection—I may feel the bow 

Break at full bend, or hear its worn cord part, 

Or find the quiver empty at my belt. 


HENRY WARING—HONEST 
MAN 


By Sally Nelson Robins 


I 


N a shabby house on a shabby plantation in Gloucester County, Vir- 
ginia, Henry Waring and his wife, Caroline, had lived for fifteen 
years. The place sensed death and decay, and the Warings were 

chief mourners at their own funerals. 

Waring’s appearance was apologetic, on account of his shallow blue 
eyes and a “ poor me” sort of mouth; and Caroline’s beauty had receded 
ignominiously before neglect and discontent. 

Supper seemed to be ready, but Caroline, with a pair of loose-jointed 
tongs, drummed aimlessly on the fire. Suddenly she threw the tongs to 
their place, and asked quickly, “ Heard anything?” 

“Dr. Warner wants to see me,” Henry answered. “ He has a lot of 
lumber to be shipped, and needs an honest man.” 

Into Caroline’s mind his words projected a new truism: “ Honesty is 
the worst policy.” Her smile was unsympathetic, and her raised lip 
showed a gap in her fine teeth. 

“Tf I get it,’ Henry continued, “Ill go up and down every day until 

I can save something, and then we can go to Newport News and live.” 
Caroline suddenly revolted. Hitherto she had accepted Henry’s ideas. 

“If you ever save anything, you will pay debts.” Her color rose, and 
Henry remembered suddenly her early beauty. “I don’t feel anything 
but debt. I get up to debt. I cook to debt. I churn to debt. I sleep to 
debt. If my blood would pay, I’d let it out to-night.” 

She rose from her low chair, drew a long breath, and announced 
drearily, “ Supper ’s ready.” 

Conversation at the table was laconic: “Tea, Henry? ”—“ Bread, 
Carrie? ”—“ Butter, Henry? ”—“ Another cup, Henry?” 

After supper, Caroline went into their big, bare bedroom. If Henry 
were really going to see about the place, his clothes must be ready. She 
took from the wardrobé a pair of worn trousers—Henry’s best. 

She ran her hands inside and held them to the lamp. There were 
thin places, but no real holes. : 
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She then took from the bureau-drawer his Sunday shirt. The edges 
of the wrist and collar bands were frayed, and she carefully clipped them. 
The touch of the worn garments softened her mood. 

When she returned to Henry, he was as she had left him, except that 
he had removed his pipe from his mouth and was holding it in his hand. 
An indistinct emotion forced these words: 

“Even if I don’t always agree with you, Henry—I love you.” 

Henry started toward her, and then sat back in his chair. 

“ But it is hard to tell it, ain’t it, Carrie? I love you, too.” 


II 


As Henry Waring awaited the train the next morning, the mail- 
carrier asked : 

“ Where you going, Mr. Waring? ” 

“T’m going away on business,” Henry answered, and the mail-carrier 
smiled. 

It was Warwick court day, and Judge Turnbull and several lawyers 
got on at Williamsburg. Henry, with the rest, stopped at Newport News. 
He walked timidly to Dr. Warner’s office, got an elastic promise, and then 
went over to Schemlz’s Bank, to see an old friend—Dick Stevens. 

As he was talking to Dick, he noticed the cashier handing Judge Turn- 
bull a large roll of money. Indeed, he caught Judge Turnbull’s eye as 
he carefully put this money into a red morocco pocketbook. 

Waring, with the rustic fear of being late, boarded the homeward 
train in good time. He took his seat by the window; between him and 
a well-dressed woman with a pale young man was a vacant seat, which 
later Judge Turnbull took. 

The same sort of people always seem to travel, and on this occasion— 
as usual—there were the young mother with thirsty children, the old 
woman with her basket, the overdressed girl, the mournful lady, the 
loquacious man, gentlemen of the grip, et cetera, et cetera. 

It was about dusk when the train pulled out, and almost immediately 
the conductor, in pacific tones, announced : 

“Tt’s nobody’s fault, of course, but we ’ve got to ride to Williamsburg 
in the dark, because there ’s not a lamp in this coach.” 

A ripple of remonstrance passed through the car, and then the pas- 
sengers talked quietly in the semi-darkness.. 

Suddenly, like the pop of a gun, Judge Turnbull’s voice rose : 

“Stop! Stop!” he cried. 

In a moment those in the car were on their feet, but at the command 
of the conductor they sat down again. 

“ Keep still! Keep still!” he cried. “What’s to pay, Judge?” - 

“A scoundrel has tried to kill me. He saw me get some money out 
of the bank. Take him—I might faint.” 
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The conductor moved up the car with a lantern. “Got him?” asked 
the judge. 

“T got him,” answered the conductor. 

The lantern revealed a jagged cut in the judge’s shoulder, through 
which blood was flowing: and the judge held Henry Waring, entirely 
unresisting, in his firm hands. 

III 


Tue fifth of March destroyed the disillusion of Caroline Waring. 

The eternal routine had been broken by an overwhelming revelation— 
instead of by Henry’s presence. His appearance for dinner inevitably 
ended a sentence, made a full stop in the day; but the hours rolled on 
over endless prairies of thought when Henry was away. 

All day burning questions, like flaming swords, had crossed at the 
gate of her soul; and her soul answered : 

“ What more can I do than I have done to my vineyard ? ” 

She trembled at the pertinacity of the voices. “ Why did you wait so 
long? Why did you not speak before?” she asked. 

Now at six o’clock the cow was milked, the table set, and she waited 
for eight o’clock and Henry. She stood upon the sagging portico. The 
mild March sunlight was kind to the landscape. Six hens and a cock 
were pecking green tidbits as they went to roost. The wind blew their 
feathers in a trembling ruff, and quickened their nervous footsteps. 

“ Why not fifty hens and five roosters? ” came red hot from the silence. 
“Why not cattle upon a thousand hills? Why not? Why not—all the 
things that are not?” 

Her glance fell upon the paper mulberries which once stood in leafy 
splendor on the terrace—which sloped from them to the garden gate. 
Their splendor had departed, they had gone to hideous trunk excrescences 
and gnarled roots. A few abortive shoots, like the puny offspring of a 
late marriage, tried to soar upward. Two great elms, each side of the 
gate, tossed bursting branches and scornfully derided the stumps, the 
waste, the tottering picture. They would not surrender, nor must 
Caroline. 

“ Wives submit yourselves to your husbands! ” 

“Tf you are uncertain about anything, ask him in the privacy of your 
chamber.” 

“Have I not submitted long enough? What use to ask when there 
comes no answer? ” 

She had heretofore permitted herself to see but one thing at a time. 
Her horizon suddenly lifted, and a multitude of ideas flocked beneath. 
She, a mental bankrupt, in a twinkling became a mental capitalist. 

The first year of marriage there had been the baby idea. The baby 
came and went before its time. Then the idea of personal grievance, 
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and fourteen years of sullen and monotonous repetition. Her idols, her 
grievances, piled like sand-dunes at the windows of her soul. She could 
never see beyond them—until to-day. 

Henry was a slave to the threadbare ideas of his forefathers. She 
had followed him. Henry—the man—was a human motor-car with no 
gasoline in the tank. If she, the woman, could supply the gasoline, 
would he run? He was bond, not free. 

. Year after year—“ Bread, Carrie? ”—“ Butter, Carrie?” No more. 
Breakfast. Blind work. Dinner. Blind work. Supper. Bed. Nota 
divine pickaxe for the soul-mine. Not the courage of a “ heaven- ” 
conviction. A sweep of land—life. A horde of evil in the tangles and 
thickets—death. No sight to see the heavenly vision! No will to drive 
the evil to the open and destroy! To them that do not obey the truth, 
indignation and wrath. 


IV 


CaRoLINE WakiNG did not quite understand herself, as she entered 
the house, after receiving the information from the mail-carrier that 
Henry would not come until to-morrow. She demanded no explanation 
of his action; she was too glad of space and silence for her thoughts. 
He would come soon enough. 

The convention of clothes stifled her, and she undressed early ; freed 
her full hair from its hideous severity, flung wide the windows of her 
mind and let the truth sweep through. For the first time she realized 
that she belonged to herself—with privilege of bestowing only what she 
chose. Her life was her own. 

A clinging vine leaps gladly to the strong oak, the wall of stone, but 
it can’t cling with nothing to cling to. Besides, Caroline Waring is not 
a clinging vine, and the effort to cling with nothing to cling to has 
doubled her spirit into hard knots. 

She is a young ash tree, fit to grow in God’s free pastures; but a 
sound heart and a sound body are choked with the briers and brambles, 
the mould and rottenness, of a great delusion. 

Harm for a woman to think? Harm for a woman to listen? Harm 
for a woman to act? Must a woman with “ God ” big in her exclusively 
listen to a man with less? 

“ Wives submit yourselves to your husbands.” 

The Pauline cry has an awful distinctness, but it is elastic. 

This great universe is God’s freehold. Patches of it He has leased 
to humanity, and humanity has to render an account of its stewardship. 
Responsibility has no sex. 

The patch leased to Caroline and Henry is full of briers, mould, evil 
of all kimd—none necessary. There is a way to prune, destroy, build up. 
If Caroline sees the way and Henry does not, must she not show him the 
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way, join hands for betterment? He, the man, and she, the woman, 
together can make a new earth. 

Day broke once more over the old earth, and Caroline Waring went 
forth without fear to meet it. 


THe evening train brought Henry home. He shambled over the 
road in the gathering night, and wished he did not have to tell Caroline 
that he had been arrested. 

Before his foot touched the doorstep, she was out to meet him with a 
strange effusion which made his story more difficult to relate. 

The lamp in the hall revealed a new Caroline: her hair was fluffed 
and in combs, her frock was abominable, but the dull waist turned in at 
the neck revealed the whiteness of a slender throat. She had stuck a 
piece of wax into the ghastly gap whence an eye-tooth had gone; she was 
tired of screwing her lips down to hide it. 

Coffee steaming on the trivet, hot biscuits on the footman, and the 
savory odor of broiled chicken, surprised Henry almost as much as 
Caroline’s personal recklessness. The contrast between her queer elation 
and his late experience was so violent that it dulled his appetite for 
Caroline’s extravagance. 

She waited until the meal was over to ask, “ Did Mr. Warner keep 
you all night? ” 

Waring fidgeted a little, and then said in a “ taupe” monotone, “ Mr. 
Warner did n’t keep me. He will write. I—I was arrested.” 

“ Arrested? Hurrah!” Caroline’s mental perversity pricked Henry 
like a pin, and he jumped from his chair. 

“So you really did something? What was it?” she asked. 

“T did nothing,” Henry answered. 

“Oh-h-h! ” said Caroline regretfully. 

“T was accused of stabbing Judge Turnbull on the train.” 

“ Stabbing Judge Turnbull on the train? How very interesting!” 

What was the matter with Caroline? ‘How could two days make such 
a difference ? 

“ What did you do? What did you say?” Caroline’s excitement was 
becoming. 

“ Nothing,” answered Henry gloomily. 

“Nothing? You did nothing? You said wee? Please tell me 
all about it.” 

Henry told things with wearisome minuteness. He now proceeded 
to give an elaborate account of himself from the moment he left Caroline 
until he returned. All that he said to Mr. Warner, all that Mr. Warner 
said to him, all that happened on the train and in Williamsburg, was 
related with a peculiar and irritating nicety. 
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“ And you did not resent the treatment,” asked Caroline, “ with two 
perfectly good fists and a competent tongue? Did you slink away with 
an humble apology for being arrested? You should have rent your 
garments, torn your hair, horsewhipped the judge, sued him for slander! ” 

“ What is the matter, Caroline? I wasn’t going to act the fool. I 
was satisfied. An honest man——” 

“Rot!” said Caroline. “A satisfied man is a dead man. Honesty 
is not passive decency, but absolute justice. Diogenes is hunting still. 
The man who pilfers a loaf to satisfy his craving is better than the man 
who does n’t crave and therefore need not steal a loaf. I have been stuffing 
cotton into my ears and putting sand into my eyes all the days of my 
life, but something pulled it all out yesterday. 

“There is an awful mortgage of decayed ideals on your intentions, 
Henry. For fifteen years I have wrestled with discontent, but I have 
not been honest enough to express it. My idea of fidelity was to see 
only what you saw, to think as you thought. I tear that tattered clause 
from my marital creed. I am going to love you with my mind as well 
as my heart. 

“ Do not the heavy mortgages upon your inheritance stifle you, Henry? 
Have you never seen the scabs, the pests, the mould, hidden in the 
thickets? No? Then I, the woman, Henry, see what you, the man, 
have not seen; and I, the woman, will show it to you, the man; and I, 
the woman, and you, the man, will lift the mortgage from our souls— 
drive the festering evil off!” 

“Women must not meddle with men’s business,” said Henry, with 
much solemnity. “ Woman’s sphere——” 

“Of course,” Caroline broke in, “I know all about woman’s sphere. 
I’m going to keep on dusting, and sweeping, and cooking, and all that, 
but the edges of time that I have devoted to dull reflection I intend to 
give to you. 

“We are going to cut off the over-grazed pastures and choked 
meadows, and give them to somebody else. We are going to make ill- 
smelling places sweet, we are going to drive out the little foxes that hide 
in the brambles.” 

“They are necessary evils. They existed in the days of my fore- 
fathers.” Henry spoke with solemnity and warmth. 

“No evil is quite necessary, Henry dear,” said Caroline sweetly. 
“We'll get a move on our forefathers, and redeem our heritage. We 
will also decline to creep into Dr. Warner’s protection. We are going to 
join hands and see what we can do with our own little patch.” 

If Caroline’s appearance had astonished Henry, no less was Caroline 
now astonished as the rapid metamorphosis of her husband. His “ hook- 
worm-istic,” “ pellagrastic,” “ malarialistic” apathy vanished miracu- 
lously ; his faded, limp clothes filled suddenly with an amazing corpulency. 
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He, a “turn-the-other-cheek,” “give-away-your-cloak” man, was 
turned in a second to a howling tyrant. Nor death, nor poverty, nor 
pain, nor fading wife and waning fortune, nor arrest, imprisonment, 
disgrace, had brought forth a cry (he was an honest man) ; but the bare 
ideas of a woman presuming to meddle with the affairs of man had 
plunged him into a boiling frenzy. 

He actually stamped his foot and ranted up and down the room. He 
used very offensive language. His gestures were brobdingnastic—great ; 
and Caroline actually liked his pantomimic fury. 

“Man is master; woman the angel in the house!” he cried. 

“ Poor plucked angel!” said Caroline. 

“ What is to become of the world when woman leaves her throne?” 
he asked. 

“My throne is the kitchen stove, my sceptre the churn-dasher,” 
Caroline answered. 

“Tam not joking, Caroline. I am in dead earnest. I should disgrace 
the sacrificial love of my sainted mother if I did not resent bitterly the 
awful ideas which you have expressed to-night. My father would turn 
in his grave if I listened to them.” Henry was great in his wrath. 
“Woman must not interfere with man’s prerogatives. What business 
has she to know that there are evils—ill-smelling places? She is a vine, 
her husband the oak. She is a being made for worship, indulgence, care. 
Man has placed her on a pedestal. What business has she with mortgages, 
with scabs and pests?” Henry was inflated with his eloquence, and 
Caroline smiled. 

“A queen? Then, give me robes of state. A vine—a crimson 
rambler? Hold fast as I climb. Don’t shake! On a pedestal? Really, 
I was not conscious of it. Angel of the home? With not a wing to 
aviate! Anachronistic! Anomalous! 

“ Well, well let the subject rest for the night. The first blood of the 
combat is drawn. That’s good. I am glad to have aroused you, Henry.» 
For the present, Henry dear, we ’ll compromise. The angel, the crimson 
rambler, the queen of the kitchen stove, has a few requests to make. She 
wants a tooth. Look here!” 

Caroline pulled out the piece of wax. 

“T want a three-piece ratine. I don’t know exactly what it is, but it 
sounds good, and I want it. Mortgages, pests, scabs, are not woman’s 
business? Very well. But whose business are teeth and ratine dresses, 
and, oh, such lots and lots of things? Whose business are they? 

“You know all about man’s rights, Henry; let us talk a little about 
women’s rights! ” 

Henry’s spirit tumbled as suddenly as it had risen, collapsed like a 
balloon. He didn’t seem to wish to talk about women’s rights, so he 
picked up his little candle and went to bed. 
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CONSCIENCE, CHIVALRY, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By Mary Caroline Former 


> 


ROM Miss Helen Peabody, Senior, Wellesley College, to Mr. Peyton 
re Fairfax, law-student at the University of Virginia : 


Mpg. Farrrax: 

No doubt you will be surprised to receive a letter from me, but I 
want to ask a favor of you. Won't you please return that photograph of — 
myself which I gave you last summer at Atlantic City? Of course it can 
have no possible value to you, and I should like to-have it again. 


Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN CHURCHILL PEABODY. 


From Mr. Peyton Fairfax to Miss Peabody: 
My pears Miss HELEN: 

Hearing from you again was not merely a pleasant surprise—it 
was @ joy; but there was a drop of gall in the honey. You ask me to 
surrender a highly prized possession. Of course if you insist I cannot 
refuse to send back the picture, but won’t you reconsider the matter? I 
consider it one of my greatest treasures. You will pardon me if I wait 
to hear from you again before returning it. 

Cordially yours, 
Peyton Farrrax. 


v:. From Mr. Peyton Fairfax to Mrs. Dangerfield Fairfax, Richmond, Va. : 
Dearest MOTHER: 

Will you please look around the house and find a photograph of a 
girl in a white dress and send it to me. She has asked for its return 
and may mean it. 

Your affectionate son, 
PEYTON. 
From Miss Peabody to Mr. Fairfax: 
DeaBw 

I am so sorry, but I shall have to insist. You see, my mother never 
approved of young women giving their photographs to men unless they 
were engaged, and as I am afflicted with the New England conscience, it 
troubles me very much to think that I have gone contrary to her wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN CHURCHILL PEaBopr. 
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From Mrs. Dangerfield Fairfax to Mr. Peyton Fairfax: 
Dear Son: 

I am sending you by parcel post a box of photographs of girls in 
white which I found lying around in every room in the house. 


Lovingly, 
MOTHER. 


From Mr. Peyton Fairfax to Mrs. Dangerfield Fairfax: 


Deas MOTHER: 
The picture I mean is not in the bunch. Look for one taken by a 
Massachusetts photographer. The girl has light hair, I think. 
Affectionately, 
PEYTON. 


From Mr. Fairfax to Miss Peabody: 


Deak Miss HELEN: 

Forgive me if 1 make just one more protest. Your picture is hang- 
ing on the wall between a Madonna and a Saint Agnes. They are equal 
sources of inspiration to me. Surely, surely, your mother will not object 
to my keeping—not merely a memento of a pleasant summer, but some- 
thing which I may liken to the token given to the knights of old which 
inspired them to noble deeds. We Virginians value above all else the 
influence of pure and noble womanhood, Entreat her to withdraw her 
objections, or ask your own conscience if there can be the shadow of 
wrong in my retaining, not a picture, but a guiding star. 


In all sincerity, 
Peyton Farrrax. 


Mrs. Dangerfield Fairfax to Mr. Peyton Fairfax: 


Dear Son: 
I am sorry, but I cannot find the picture anywhere. I have looked 


high and low. 
Lovingly, 
MOorTHER. 


From Miss Peabody to Mr. Fairfax: 


Deak Mp. Farrrax: 
I see I shall have to make a full confession. It is not my mother 


who objects to your retaining the picture. You will remember Mr. 
John Armstrong, that tall young man who used to sit at one side and 
glower at us last summer. We had been engaged, and that particular 
photograph was made especially for him, and it is the only one in 
existence. The day I gave it to you we had quarrelled and broken our 
engagement, and I gave you the picture—well, candor compels me to say 
just to spite him. We have “made up” now and are to be married as - 
soon as possible after my graduation, but he insists that I get the 
photograph back. “He won’t be happy till he gets it.” Please send it 
at once, in order that peace may reign. 


Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN CHURCHILL PsABopy. 
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Telegram from Mr. Peyton Fairfax to Mrs. Dangerfield Fairfax: 


If you can’t find that photograph, I shall have to come home, set 
fire to the house, and escape in my pajamas. The chivalry of Virginia 
is at stake. Look in my tennis-racket case. Look everywhere. 

PEYTON. 


From Mrs. Dangerfield Fairfax to Mr. Peyton Fairfax: 


Dear PEYTON: 

I am sending you the photograph by special delivery. It was 
wrapped up with your bathing suit, and is badly blistered in one corner. 
How very careless, my son! 

Affectionately, 


From Mr. Fairfax to Miss Peabody: 


My pear Miss HELEN: 

I am sending you the photograph by registered mail to-day. Forgive 
the delay. When I took it from its frame something, I won’t say what, 
fell on it and made a blister. I am sorry it is disfigured, but there are 
some emotions which we cannot control. Of course it was not a surprise 
to me to learn you are engaged to Mr. Armstrong. I saw how matters 
were only too plainly last summer. If I had n’t—oh, well, why speak of 
what might have been but never is to be? He need not have grudged 
me the shadow since he has the substance. 

Wishing you all possible happiness, I am, 

Cordially your friend, 
Peyton Farrrax. 


From Peyton Fairfax to Mrs. Dangerfield Fairfax: 


DEAREST MOTHER: 

I am sending back the bunch of photographs to-day. Please take 
them up in the attic and put them in the big chest and put a flat iron 
on them, so they won’t get away. Whew, my hair has almost turned 
uray! Suppose I had had to confess that I had n’t the faintest idea 
where the photograph was that I had promised to keep like the apple 
of my eye. A Virginian’s reputation for chivalry has hung in the balance, 
but, thanks to you, Mater, I am saved. - 

Your loving son, 
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A FLASH OF LIGHTNING 
By David Potter 


Author of *‘ An Accidental Honeymoon,” “‘ The Lady of the Spur,’ etc, 


> 


O the two in the marshes the night brought a welcome relief. 

As the vanishing sun revealed for the last time the heads of 

the cat-tails, and the blue banners of the swamp-flags, Selden 

and the girl uttered a thankful sigh. He looked up from his work of 
poling the little sloop long enough to give her a humorous glance. 

“We think alike, as usual,” he said. 

“Yes. After this I think I’ll always be glad when the sun sets. 
I feel safer at night, Schuyler.” 

“In these marshes we’re as lost to New York as if we were in 
Borneo,” he assured her. .“ The comic papers call this a foreign coun- 
try, you know.” 

She nodded silently. Her more sombre spirit found it hard to 
keep pace with his efforts to take their situation lightly. She did 
not doubt the real seriousness of his nature—he was more merry only 
because more resolute. 

The fading afterglow warned him to resume his poling. Leaning 
on his pole, he drove the sloop vigorously along the winding channels. 
The water rippled under the overhang of the boat. The wind sighed 
through the tall reeds. Now and then the roar of a bullfrog sounded 
from some hidden pool left by the last night’s rain. 

Mechanically handling the tiller, Edith stared behind her. 

Miles away across the illimitable marshes, the lights of the city 
reddened the sky. The glow was reflected in the clouds gathered 
thick above it. Driven in from seaward within the last hour, they 
gave a hint of coming storm. 

Gazing back at the vast hive, Edith fancied she could make out 
the very outline of a certain skyscraper. She turned away her eyes 
with a shudder. 

He had been watching her over his shoulder. “Are you cold?” 

“No, no. Yes—a little, perhaps. Are we almost there?” 

.“ Almost. We ought to be able to see the light as soon as we 
round that point. There! Can you make out that big clump of 
willows? We can see the cabin from there, if Baker has n’t forgotten 
to set the lamp going. Not much fear of that, though.” 
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A darker mass above the dark shore became visible to the girl’s 
straining eyes. “ Yes, I see the willows.” Her thoughts dwelt on 
Schuyler’s last words. “Is he a—a reliable man?” 

- Trustworthy as—as death. He’s hunted and fished these marshes 
with me since I was a boy.’ We can count on Baker—he won’t talk. 
Hello! it’s so dark I can’t see a foot ahead. We don’t want to get 
stranded in the mud. Jove! this tide runs like a mill-race.” 

He fumbled a moment in a tool-box at the foot of the mast. 
Presently the flash of an electric hand torch cut the darkness of 
the stream. His face, humorous and kind, stood out, chalk-white 
against the night. The girl thrilled profoundly. 

Again he pressed the bulb. “Ah,” he said, “I see now. The 
willow roots grow right into the stream, under water—it ’s an awkward 
place for a boat.” He resumed his poling. “Did you feel a drop 
of rain?” 

“Yes. It doesn’t matter.” 

“We must n’t get your bags wet. Of course most of my things 
are already here—in the cabin. I’ve been bringing them in piece- 
meal.” 

“ Of course.” 

She felt something brush her cheek, as if a score of fairy fingers 
touched her soothingly. The branches of the willows hung fairly over 
the sloop. A marsh bird or two, disturbed by their passage, twittered 
for a moment among the rustling leaves. 

Then suddenly they were looking straight up a little lane of light 
into the warm eye of a cottage. 

She gave a soft “Oh!” 

Selden spoke from the darkness of the prow. “Yes—home. You 
like it?” 

“It looks so friendly—so welcoming.” 

“Tt is friendly. I’m glad.” 

The sloop grated against the steps of a landing-place. Instantly 
the door of the cabin was thrown open and a man hurried out. 

“That you, sir?” 

“Yes, Baker. All right.” 

“Careful of that wharf, Mr. Selden. anes a four-foot break 
in the third plank.” 

“ How ’s that?” 

“The pile underneath is clean washed out. The tide runs awful 
strong there, you remember. Fell away sudden this afternoon. I’d 
just come in in the punt, and mighty near went with it.” 

“T’m glad you did n’t.” 

all right.” 
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She felt herself lifted by strong arms. Selden followed with the 


“Tie up the sloop,” he directed. “And look here, Baker, fix that 
hole the first thing in the morning.” 

“ Yes, sir, I’ll do it. If youll call when you ’re ready, Ill come 
in and give you your supper, siz. I dare say the lady ‘ll like a good 
cup of tea.” 

Edith and Selden entered the cottage together. He let the bags 
drop on the floor. 

“This is bully!” he exclaimed enthusiastically. “Isn’t it? To 
think that you ’re here at last! It seems too good to be true.” 

They were in a tiny living-room. A fire, just large enough to 
take off the chill of the gathering storm, crackled in an open fireplace. 
A table, set for two, stood in the middle of the room. The linen and 
silver sparkled in the glory of the low-swinging lamp. White curtains 
shielded the windows, and the floor was nearly hidden by a blue and 
white rug. Shotguns, vi aehane: and canoe paddles hung above the 
fireplace. 

She drew a long breath. “It’s perfect,” she agreed. “You did n’t 
do all this yourself?” 

“Every bit,” he asserted proudly. “That is, Baker and I, but I 
claim the credit of it.” 

“It is perfect,” she said again. 

“The kitchen is over there,” he explained—“ through that door te 
the left; and beyond that are Baker’s quarters. Here ”—he led the 
way to one side and threw open a door—* this is—our room.” 

She said nothing. The room was lighted only by a pair of candle- 
lamps, one on each side of the dressing-table. From the doorway, 
she could only partly make out the glass handles of the chest, the 
carved feet of the old chairs, and the shining brass of the bed. Beneath 
the candle-lamps, a gleam of silver caught her eye. 

“You ’ve gotten me a new dressing-set? ” 

“ All complete, I believe,” he returned a little anxiously. “TI 
was n’t sure you’d be able—you ’d care—to bring your own.” 

“T didn’t,” she said. “I haven’t a thing he ever gave me.” 
There was a long silence. 

“Tf you and I ever part——” she began deliberately. 

“Don’t,” he protested. 

“Other people—like us—have,” she said, a little defiantly. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder. “ Please don’t.” 

“T won’t, but—oh, if anything ever happens to you before—before 
I die, what should I do!” 

He shook his head at her saliatia sn refusing to yield to her 
gloomy mood. 
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“ At any rate,” he said, “the wolf will never howl at your door. 

I know you didn’t mean that,” he added quickly, “but it’s a great 

satisfaction to me—to know that you won’t ever be dependent on—him 


“ Never,” she said, “ never! ” 

“Never,” he repeated. “But how we talk! We’ll both live a 
hundred years yet. Well, if you’ll fix yourself up, I’ll do the same 
in Baker’s room. Then hurrah for supper. I’m ravenous.” 

“ Don’t be long,” she urged. 

He laughed happily. “What a caution for a woman to give a 
man! Ill be ready ages before you are.” 

He kissed her, quite simply, and closed the door upon her. 

When she rejoined him in the living-room, she had changed her 
travelling dress for a linen gown. 

“You look very homy,” he said admiringly. “Yes, and properly 
camp-like, too. I like you best in white—or in blue—or perhaps in 
black.” 

“ Aren’t you getting a little mixed?” she smiled. 

“Mixed? Yes.” He sauntered to the fireplace, and, placing one 
hand on the rustic mantel, stared down at the burning logs. “ Things 
have been decidedly mixing to-day, haven’t they?” He gave her 
one of his oddly-humorous glances. “ Well, we’ll never be mixed 
again. We/’ll never feel uncertain in our lives. You and I are sure.” 

“Sure,” she repeated softly, “always.” 

Baker bustled in from the kitchen, carrying a steaming tea-kettle. 

He was a short, square man, with a gray-streaked beard. Edith 
was relieved to find that the mild blue eyes that frankly met here 
expressed no curiosity. 

“Here’s your tea, ma’am,” said the fisherman, with respectful 
unconcern. “Ill bring the toast—piping hot.” -™ vanished into the 
kitchen. 

As they seated themselves. at the table, the two ae at alle 
other. 

“ Baker is very—comforting,” she said. 

“TJ knew he’d be. You pour the tea. What a lot of time we’ve 
wasted ! ” 

“Tf we had n’t waited as long as we did, we might n’t have been 
—sure,” 

“That ’s true,” he admitted gravely. “Did you like the room?” 

“Yes,” she answered, her eyes lowered to avoid his gaze. “The 
silver set is lovely.” 

Outside, the raindrops began to patter on the pane. There was a 
sudden rumble of thunder, and a flash that seemed to obscure the 
lamp. 
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She gave a startled cry. 
_“ Are you afraid of lightning?” he asked. 
“Oh, no—not much. It came so suddenly.” 
ool “Yes. I think it’s a real storm.” 
5) an Baker again emerged from the kitchen, and silently placed a plate 
paney). of buttered toast on the table. This was soon followed by slices of 
bacon, thin and crisp, and an omelet. 

“ You ’re a master hand, Baker,” commented Selden. 

The fisherman withdrew, grinning cheerfully. 

The two smiled dreamily at each other over the untasted food. 
<a ‘ Another clap of thunder shook the house. Selden started to he 
~ | “By Jove! I don’t want the wind or tide to work the sloop Sos 
We should be real exiles then—except for Baker’s punt. Ill go have 


! a look at it.” 
- 3 i He flung open the front door and stepped onto the landing-place 
9 { She watched him, smiling at his boyish eagerness. 


“ Edith,” he called, “come see how the lightning lights up the 
marsh! It looks like fireworks on the Fourth of July.” 

She joined him on the platform, her hand stealing into his with 
a vague terror of the darkness, and the marsh, and the lightning 
playing above it. 

Only a few raindrops were falling. A little distance down the 
stream, the clump of willows loomed ghastly in the vivid flashes. 

She felt his strong fingers close comfortingly on hers, then loosen. 

“T’ll see if the sloop’s fast,” he said. 

The lightning flared as he stepped away from her. Then came 
a crash, startlingly near. She put her hands over her eyes. 

It was long before the expected flash came; but as she let her 
hands fall, the lightning flared—upon a black hole at her very feet, 
and a platform empty of Selden. 

She did not know that she screamed. She only felt a hand on 
her arm, and heard Baker’s startled voice at her ear. 

“What ’s the matter, ma’am?” 

She made no answer, and he shook her roughly. 

“ What’s the matter?” 
ae “He,” she muttered—“ he——” Baker felt her arm curve down- 
ward. 
“ My God!” 

The fisherman knelt at the broken plank and reached far down. 

“ Maybe he’s hangin’ to the piles.” 

“No.” She did not know her own voice. “He struck his head. 
I—heard it.” 

“My God!” Baker’s deep imprecation again smote her dulled 
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senses. “Then the tide’s got ’im. Maybe I can catch—it—in the — 
willow roots.” 

She heard him tumbling heavily into his punt. 

Somehow she found herself back in the cabin. Impossible as it 
seemed, the buttered toast and the tea still smoked upon the table. 
She felt no emotion—only, the room seemed to have contracted in- 
finitely, and the ceiling was lowered within an inch of her head. 

Holding the saucer close, she took up her tea-cup and held it to 
her lips. 

Suddenly so great a trembling seized her that the cup and saucer 
rattled together. The liquid stained her crisp gown. She stared 
through the open door. . 

The sound of furiously-pulled oars was receding toward the willows 


DING DONG 


HEN the world grows old by the chimney-side, 
Then forth to the youngling rocks I glide, 
Where over the water and over the land 
The bells are booming on either hand. 


Andante 


Now up they go ding, then down again dong, 
And awhile they swing to the same old song; 


For the metal goes round to a single bound, 
A-cutting the fields with its measured sound, 

While the tired tongues fall with a lengthened boom 
As solemn and loud as the crack of doom. 


Allegro 


Then changed is their measure to tone upon tone, 
And seldom it is that one sound comes alone, 

For they ring out their peals in a mingled throng, 
And the breeze wafts the loud ding dong along. 


When the echo hath reached me in this lone vale, 
I am straightway a hero in coat of mail. 

I tug at my belt and I march on my post, 

And feel myself more than a match for a host. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BOYS’ 
STORY WRITER 


ECCAVI. Likewise De Profundis. But, as I shall prove, it was a 
case of original sin, and I have only just awakened to a realiza- 
tion of my iniquity. This conviction of sin has not come in a 
flash, as at a revival meeting, but by slow degrees. 

In recent years I have written a small amount of verse, stories, and 
articles for juvenile periodicals, and three books for boys. The first 
intimation that I had a moral defect came to me in a letter from the 
editor of a leading juvenile magazine, regarding a proposed series of 
historical sketches on “ Gallant Boyhoods of the Navy.” When he dis- 
covered from my synopsis that several of the midshipmen heroes met 
their death in the performance of duty, he wrote that the series could 
not be used, because “ young minds must not be brought into contact 
with the idea of Death.” 

I suppose that fact is obvious to any normal mind, but to me it came 
as a surprise. As I looked back on the reading of my boyhood, I remem- 
bered with a blush how happily I had snivelled through the deaths of 
Paul Dombey and Little Nell. Nay, in the earlier years, when my age 
was still written in one figure, I revelled in the noble end of Casabianca, 
who was in my reader, and still more in the pious death-bed scenes of 
certain juvenile saints who drew their fleeting breath in the tracts which 
formed my earliest mental pabulum. What’s more—and here is some- 
thing for the next Eugenics Congress to consider—my little sister was 
just as bad as I. I hope I am not taking a mean advantage of her, but 
I remember a story with a lachrymose end—* Little Dot ”—which she 
used to reread every week or so, each time with a happy flood of tears. 
We children knew the feeling that Aristotle describes sc clumsily as 
the “ purging of the emotions.” 

We two must have inherited the taint somehow, and, worse yet, I 
have passed it on! My son, etat five, has never shown a tendency 
toward cruelty in action, but his imagination revels in slaughter., He 
has always exulted in the gory passing of Goliath and Giant Despair, 
and after one of his sanguinary battles there are few survivors among 
his lead soldiers. A moving picture must be “moving” in more 
senses than one to satisfy his taste. There must be an attack of Indians 
on an emigrant train, with plenty of casualties on both sides. Then 
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there must be a careering charge of cavalrymen just at the moment 
when scarcely a white man is left and the women are on the point of 
capture. Pop—pop—bang—bang! And a lot more redskins must bite 
the dust. 

“Daddy,” he begs me, “tell me a sad story—one with lots of 
fighting and bad Indians.” 

It is perhaps only another sign of my moral obliquity that I have 
already in this confession blackguarded my sister and my child. What 
I meant to do was merely to show that this defect must be something 
powerfully rooted in our stock, for generations of Puritan and mission- 
ary ancestry have failed to tear it out. That is my only excuse, but I 
beg the reader to bear it in mind as I pass to the blacker parts of this 
confession. 

My first boys’ book was a story based on the exploits of privateers 
in the War of 1812. I have a hatful of newspaper reviews of that story, 
all highly complimentary, but probably in every case the book had been 
skimmed over by some man on the staff, and it is notorious that news- 
paper men are apt to be morally callous. But I learned to my sorrow 
that the lady librarians throughout the country had by a large majority 
turned it down. 

“ What ’s the matter with it?” I asked a relative of mine who is a 
librarian himself, and who has luckily escaped the family taint referred 
to above. After paying a polite tribute to the “ manly ideals” and all 
that, he broke it to me gently: one of the characters was a boatswain, 
and he chewed tobacco! Horrid habit, of course. Further, the same 
reprehensible old tar used “strong language.” Of course I did n’t let 
him say “damn,” but he did say “dog my cats,” and once he called a 
stupid hand a “mullet-headed, bumboat blockhead.” There it is, 
though perhaps the editor will feel constrained to print it in asterisks. 
You see, I have observed the boatswain in real life, and made his 
acquaintance in Marryat as well (where, alas, he damns roundly), and 
I never realized how refined a character he ought to be for the boys of 
to-day, or perhaps I should say, for the librarians of to-day. 

Even with that warning, somehow I didn’t learn the lesson. I 
wrote another book, this time a story about midshipmen in Annapolis. 
First I sent the manuscript to the editor of a boys’ magazine. He 
returned it as morally deficient, “because it contains roystering and 
carousing.” Said roystering and carousing consisted of one little dinner 
of classmates, at which there was nothing worse than water to drink, 
and the jollification arose from the fact that a joke had just been played 
on the guests by the host himself. 

Then I sent the story to the editor of the leading juvenile weekly. 
He returned it with the remark that he liked it very much, but that it 
contained things which “it is our policy never to mention,” namely, 
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gambling and drinking. The villain who upheld the cheap sport ideal 
indulged in both, and got his deserts. Both vices were condemned, of 
course, but what I had not realized was that even for big boys both 
should never be mentioned. Next I sent the same story to a publisher, 
and the profligate soul not only seemed to like it, but he went ahead and 
published it. 

Again a sheaf of complimentary newspaper reviews, and again 
“thumbs down” by the lady librarians. When I asked for the reason ° 
this time, I was informed that I was still allowing boys to say “ confound 
it,” “hang it,” and “to indulge in slang.” All of which was highly 
improper for boys to read. Later it was arranged by a certain gentle- 
man who makes out a list of selected sterilized books for boys to read, 
that some of the above objectionable phrases should be cut out of the 
plates, in order that my book might stand among the elect in his list. 
The publisher assented, but with a wink at me. As I have remarked 
before, I suspect that he too must be rather abandoned. 

Moreover, this publisher had encouraged me to write a sequel to the 
last, and, on taking it, called it a “jolly good story.” Unfortunately, 
I had written it before I heard of the moral deficiencies of the pre- 
decessor. However, I hastily made a few changes in the manuscript and 
sent it to my librarian relative for expurgating. What was my horror 
when he expurgated the whole story! 

The language was still reprehensible. I had allowed one middy to 
call another, the villain, a “mucker”! Another good-humoredly called 
his chum a “fat slob”! Each vile phrase was enough in itself, he 
assured me, to keep any lady librarian from buying the book. Further, 
there was “exaggeration of incident,” and the “key was too high.” 
“ Any bad character hurts a book ”—this aimed at my villain. “Cut it 
out.” In one scene some fellows turn the tables on a great tease and 
give him some of his own medicine, all, of course, in a good-natured, 
boyish way. Of this he wrote, “ Jeering is not consistent with the high- 
est ethical standards, and no standards can be too high for boys.” 
Furthermore, the story must be entirely rewritten because the “ rollicking 
type of story is not wanted. What we librarians are looking for is 
stories that develop fineness of character.” 

I believe that has been the theory from the time of Peter Parley and 
Sanford and Merton down to the present day. But well I remember 
my own revolt from the tracts and Sunday School books when I was 
twelve years old. In my despair and depravity I plunged into Dickens. 
How heartily I loved the “ exaggeration,” the “ high key,” and the sharp 
distinctions between virtue and villainy! A bad character hurts a book? 
No confusing mixture of good and evil in Uriah Heep, the Master of 
Dotheboys Hall, and Fagin, and with what fine thumping hatred I 
hounded the villain through every chapter to the fate he richly deserved ! 
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A rollicking story is not desirable? How I adored “ Pickwick Papers,” 
and how often I used to reread favorite passages! (Remember Winkle — 
and Sam Weller on the ice?) Death, drinking, gambling, must not be 
mentioned? What delicious creeps I got out of Oliver Twist! 

But why dwell on these painful details? About the same time that 

I declared my independence of the “fineness of character” stories and 
discovered Dickens, I hit also upon Jules Verne. No preaching there! 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” with that mysterious 
Captain Nemo, was ripping. Remember the escape in the maelstrom, 
when you could n’t for the life of you figure out the possibility of getting 
away from that submarine? Remember, too, the terrible revenge old 
Nemo took on a British ship? “ Not consistent with the highest ethical 
standards ” by a long shot—you knew that, of course—but great to read 
about ! : 
Then, there was that sequel, “ The Mysterious Island.” Was n’t that 
acorker? Three pages were torn out of the only copy I ever got hold of, 
and I have never quite recovered from the vain regret. Nor shall I ever 
forget those fascinating trips I made with good old Jules to the moon 
and to the centre of the earth. But I can’t recall a word of preaching 
or a moral in the whole series. 

I ery you mercy, gentle reader ; I have forgotten myself. It is always 
hard to keep original sin down. I realize that what we want now is 
stories developing nobility of character. Boys in stories mustn’t be 
slangy, say “confound it,” or hear the mention of tobacco, because we 
want our own boys to be refined and noble. As a preposterous Sunday . 
School hymn puts it, they must, “ like the lily, never smoke ” ; and if in a 
story you allow an old sailor to fill his pipe, it is easy to see that that in 
itself would be liable to fix the evil habit on every boy-reader. 

And yet—here original sin bobs up again—why is it that the librarian 
is so particular about the preachy type of story for boys when she 
would n’t think of buying that kind for herself? Girls’ reading does n’t 
enter much into this consideration, because the American girl of thirteen 
is nowadays so blasé that she reads the novels of her mother. A boy 
won’t read them, because he can tell from a glance at the frontispiece 
that they are “slushy love-stories.” ‘There is bound to be a field for 
boys’ stories, and is it all wrong to give them something they want? 

I say it hesitatingly, but I fancy there are many boys as depraved 
as I was, who get mortally bored with the disguised preachment type of 
story. Perhaps there is some vital connection between this feeling and 
the fact that the serial adventures of Deadwood Dick and Jesse James 
are still the world’s best sellers for boys. Mamma, Auntie, and Miss 
Prym, the: village librarian, will set before him noble-character stories, 
but round the corner for a nickel he can get a ripping thriller, with a 
fast-black villain and an effulgent hero, and something doing on every - 
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page. Of course it is rubbish, but it contains the ginger a boy wants, 
and it does n’t ram a moral down his throat. 

Boys, as any teacher knows, are not so easily bluffed as the grown-up 
persists in thinking they are. I can well remember my own boyish wrath 
when, after many a promising story got fairly under way, the author 
would spring at me from some silly ambush and try to stab me with a 
pointed moral. 

But there, I know I’m wrong. Let us have every character in a 
boys’ story develop, between Chapter I and Conclusion, into a Prig, 
Perhaps you know whom I mean, Mr. E. H. Prig, the famous lecturer, 
who has been acclaimed by Chautauquans as the Ideal Man; with his 
moral Perunas always on tap, his socks never failing to match his tie, 
and his hair hanging long and temperamentally over his collar. Oh, 
he is the Sweetest Thing, not a real, robust St. Francis, but St. Francis 
of a Sissy, and would that our rough-and-tumble American boys were 
more like him! Boys in stories ought to be like him, anyhow, but I 
don’t seem to get the hang of making them that way. As I can’t do 
it, I am going to quit writing books for boys. My next effort is going 
to be a novel, modelled on the ardent type most popular, a chastely 
erotic story of burning sands, burning skies, and still more burning 
love-interest ; and I have a notion that old-maid librarians of both sexes 
who recoil from the word “ mucker” will fight to get at the book first. 
Any way, no one can accuse me any longer of corrupting the young! 


SONG 


BY LANGDON ELWYN MITCHELL 


Be true, my heart, nor do thyself torment; 
Let not a windy fortune cry she rent thee, 
Nor be with wine or rebel passions spent. 
Bear thou against the wind, a banner flying 
Before our army with quick folds of fury; 
Or a storm-breasting eagle, cloudy, crying, 
With wings of darkness and a head all hoary; 
Or the storm’s self, all mighty in its anger: 
A Storm, a Banner, an Eagle, and a Clangor! 


RB’ firm, my heart, nor let the world torment thee; 
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THE “PUBLIC AT’ERLETIC 
LEAGUER” 


By Lucy Copinger 


& UM,” said Miss Lucy mournfully, one day after school, “ why are 
you always getting into fights? ” 
It was the first week of Bum’s month of probation to the 
Juvenile Court, and he had already been reported the aggressor in several . 
battles. 

“T dunno jest why, miss,” Bum replied frankly. “It’s jest a orful 

feeling gits insider me, worser’n a pain, jest like I’m go’n’er bust. 
Sometimes jest hollerin’ an’ runnin’ around ’ll git rid of it, but some- 
times there ain’t nothin’’ll do it no good but punchin’ some feller’s 
bean.” 
Miss Lucy considered seriously for some days over the problem of 
getting rid of this surplus energy of Bum’s, As a result, she and Bum 
one day made a visit to one of the neighborhood gymnasia in charge of 
the Public Athletic League, and Bum was enrolled as a member. She 
hoped that if he could be induced to attack the punching-bag instead 
of “some other feller’s bean” when the “orful” feelings assailed him, 
all might yet be well. 

His first few visits to the gymnasium were disappointing. “I gin’t 
Vinkin’ much of them callusth’necks,” he said gloomily to Miss Lucy 
“jest standin’ in a line an’ stickin’ yer arms an’ legs out different ways.” © 

“He ’s such a queer mixture,” Miss Lucy confided to the director, a 
solemn-faced young man with spectacles, who looked like a melancholy 
bookworm, yet who was one of the most aggressive and influential of the 
Boys’ Gymnasium instructors. “In class-room I can’t get him to read 
intelligently or to do his sums right, but he can easily spell out the 
sporting sheet of any paper, and he seems to know the batting averages 
of every ball-player in the country. His only law seems to be loyalty 
to the ‘ gang,’ his immediate ambition to ‘ git’ Fattie Schunck, a stout 
Bohemian boy about twice his size. His idea of the future is to be a 
police captain in winter and a big league second-baseman in summer.” 

The director took off his glasses from his apparently near-sighted 
eyes that were really so keen, and looked thoughtful. As a probable result 
of these meditations, Bum appeared the next day wearing a mysterious 
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air of importance and a small blue button proclaiming him the captain 
of the Junior Baseball Team of the Public Athletic League. 

“He’s the best Junior Captain we ever had,” the director confided 
to Miss Lucy later. “He’s popular with the boys, and yet a strict 
disciplinarian. I never saw such tact and diplomacy in a youngster.” 

“T always did say he was going to be a famous political leader some 
day,” said Miss Lucy proudly. 

From that day, when he first put on the League button, Bum became 
a changed boy. Street brawls were things of the past; his responsibility 
weighed heavily upon him, and loyalty to the “ gang ” changed to loyalty 
to the League, whole-hearted and intense. 

For a time things went smoothly. Under Bum’s management, the 
Juniors won several games. Then Miss Lucy began to notice a harassed 
look on Bum’s face. One day he appeared with a cut over one eye. 
The next day something had happened to his nose. Goaded by Miss 
Lucy’s reproaches, he at last explained. © 

“Tt wasn’t no fight, miss’ he said gloomily. “ Yistidy it was 
Fattie Schunck pushing m’ head in the back when I was taking a drink 
outer the burble fount’in, an’ the day before he tripped me up when 
we was practisin’ fer the relay race.” 

Miss Lucy looked incredulous amazement. 

© Miss,” Bum went on in pathetic eagerness, “I kin prove it by you 
I ain’t afeerd ’er him, can’t 1? He’s a heavyweight all right, but I got 
a upper-cut thet gits his goat iviry time.” In earnest illustration and 
without any intention of disrespect, he drew back, doubled up his lean 
little fist, and let fly within a fraction of an inch of Miss Lucy’s nose 
in a way that made her jump back suddenly. 

“Yes, I know,” she said hastily. “Well, then, why don’t you give 
it to him—that is,” she corrected herself quickly, “ why don’t you report 
it to the director? ” 

“ Miss, I gotter think ’er the team,” replied the battered but loyal 
Leaguer. “The big game’s comin’ off nixt Sat’day. We’re go’n’er play 
the Seniors, an’ Fattie’s the only pitcher we got thet kin beat ’em. He’s 
got a fade-away, miss, like a reg’lar profesh. But he knows he’s got 
m’ goat, an’ he’s actin’ dirty.” 

Evidences of Fattie’s mean conduct appeared frequently during the 
ensuing week upon various portions of Bum’s engaging Irish features. 
Also, under the strain, he began to look thin and pale. 

'“You’ve simply got to report him!” cried Miss Lucy in alarm. 
“Why, you won’t have a whole feature left!” 

“ Aw, now, miss, yer jest talkin’,” replied the fanatically loyal Bum. 
He gritted his teeth balefully. “But I’m jest holdin’ out till Sat’day, 
miss, and then he’s go’n’er git his, all right.” 

Her Saturday afternoons Miss Lucy generally gave to the frivolity of 
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a matinée, but that pleasant afternoon in May found her, with a goodly 
number of the admiring friends and families of the Public Athletic 
Leaguers, at the baseball grounds of the League in the city park. Around 
the diamond, on the grassy slope, lay the members of the League in 
various attitudes of expectancy, while the grand-stand was represented 
by several rows of park benches that were already well filled. Several 
peanut venders gave a realistic touch to the scene, and already in the 
field the future Cobbs, Matthewsons, and Wagners were practising in 
the neat white uniforms and navy blue caps and stockings that composed 
the uniform of the League. 

Probably no one of the spectators knew so well as Miss Lucy all the 
chances and mischances of the opposing teams in that game. She knew 
that the Seniors’ strength lay in its heavy batters and its good fielding, 
while the pitching end was shaky ; and that the Juniors had an uncertain 
outfield and poor batters, and that their fat, cowardly “ southpaw ” really 
held the whole team in his wonderful left arm. She knew that for some 
mysterious reason if you hollered “ sausage face” at Hicks Jackson, the 
Seniors’ second-baseman, he would blow right up. Also that Fattie- 
Schunck, unlike the other boys, who played in ordinary rubber-soled gym- 
nasium shoes, had bought himself a pair of regular baseball shoes, with 
two wicked spikes sticking, like huge teeth, out from each sole. 

For a while the game went along as most amateur games do, with a 
plentiful sprinkling of runs and errors, its progress marked by the hoots, 
cat-calls, taunts, and pleadings of the contingent on the grass, who 
occasionally, when things grew too unendurably emotional, arose in a 
body, pushed forward upon the diamond, and had to be firmly repulsed 
by the park policeman. It was evident that the whole strength of the 
Juniors lay in Bum, who played a masterly game on second base, and 
was a verbal wonder on the coaching line, and Fattie, whose fade-away 
had the Seniors guessing. At the beginning of the seventh inning the 
score was 15 to 10 in favor of the Seniors. Then a judicious and timely 
yelling of the hated epithet at Hicks Jackson caused that youth to miss 
an easy grounder which bounded along merrily to the outfield, where it 
caused to be enacted a little scene painful and galling to the actors in it, 
but which has been known to occur even among big-leaguers. Joe 
Lane and Blutch Jennings, the Seniors’ right and centre fielders, both 
hurrying after the frisky sphere, collided with such violence that both 
were thrown ignominiously upon their backs, to arise panting with 
mutual rage while the ball pursued its undisturbed course. It was Bum’s 
grounder, and he meanwhile had been tearing like mad around the bases. 
It was Fattie’s turn next at the bat, so as Bum got safely home the two 
met at the plate, then Bum threw himself breathless upon the grass to 
one side. Audience and players were all engrossed in watching the 
umpire soothe the feelings of the colliding outfielders, so no one noticed 
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the sly, quick lift of Fattie’s foot with the sharp spikes on its sole, and 
how it descended with cruel force upon Bum’s outstretched leg; or how 
a little later Bum went staggering, white but nobly mute, to the playors’ 
bench. Even Miss Lucy did not understand during the next innings, 
when he let go past him fly balls that on other occasions he would have 
leaped gladly to capture, and made error after error. “He’s lost his 


nerve,” she thought, amazed. She saw, however, how alarmingly white 


he had become, so when the game ended with the score of 19 to 13 
in favor of the Seniors, and most of the Athletics had been borne away 
joyfully or consolingly by their fellows, she went over to where Bum 
was sitting forlornly hunched up in a ragged red sweater and pulling 
gingerly at his blue stocking. The young director who had umpired the’ 
game was beside him. To her surprise, as she approached, Bum turned 
up to her a face white with agony. As she leaned over, the director pulled 
down the stocking and disclosed on Bum’s leg, right above the ankle, 
a long, ragged gash. Above the heroic Athletic Leaguer, the eyes of 
Miss Lucy and the director met in pity and understanding. 

“A dirty Irish trick,” said the director in an unsteady voice, “ and 
no one but a Dutchman would have done it.” 


Now, it has been whispered that one day, a week or so after the 
Senior-Junior game, when every one—even those two potentates, the 
Janitor and the Principal—had gone home, a young woman looking 
strangely like Miss Lucy was seen standing, a pleased look upon her’ 
face and a ragged red sweater and cap in her hand, at the gate of the 
Boys’ Yard, apparently keeping a sharp watch out for Officer Mulcahey, 
while from within came awful cries of woe and Teutonic bellows of rage 
and pain. But as she was the very one who was in honor bound to the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court to see that Bum kept the peace, and also 
as no one can deny that the dove of peace has always been Miss Lucy’s 
rightful and favored insignia, the whole story was probably nothing but 
a libel. 


$ 
THE FADED PANSY 


BY CURTIS HALL 


Each flower its pride uprears ; 
But this faded pansy’s faint perfume 
Has drenched my eyes with tears. 


M garden-beds are sweet with bloom; 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR. 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


FORESTRY AS A PROFESSION 


HERE is no more useful profession than forestry. The opportunity 

T to make himself count in affairs of public importance comes. 

earlier and more certainly to the Forester than to the member 

of any other profession. The first and most valuable, therefore, of the 

incentives which lead the Forester to his choice is the chance to make 
himself of use to his country and to his generation. 

But if this is the first matter to be considered in deciding upon a 
profession, it is by no means the last, and the practical considerations 
of a fair return for good work, bread and butter for a man and his 
family, the certainty or uncertainty of employment—such questions as 
these must have their fuli share of attention. 

There are in the United States Forest Service 1,059 Forest Guards, 
1,247 Forest Rangers, 233 Supervisors and Deputy Supervisors, 115 
Forest Assistants, and 177 Forest Examiners, who, as already explained, 
are the technical men in charge of practical forestry on the National 
Forests. The six District officers together include in their membership 
about fifty professional Foresters, and about sixty-five more are attached 
to the headquarters at Washington, so that, allowing for duplications, 
there are about 335 trained Foresters in the United States Forest Service. 

The number of new appointments to the Forest Service in the differ- 
ent permanent grades varies from year to year, but may be said to be 
approximately as follows: Rangers, 240 new appointments; Forest 
Assistants, 35 ; other technical positions, 10. All appointments as Super- 
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visor are by promotion from the lists of Forest Rangers or Forest 
Examiners. 

The yearly pay of the Forest Guard, who, like the Ranger, must be 
a citizen of the State in which his work lies, is from $420 to $900. 
Forest Rangers, who enter the Service through Civil Service examina- 
tion, receive from $1,100 to $1,500 per annum. Forest Supervisors, 
practically all of whom are men of long experience in forest work, re- 
ceive from $1,600 to $2,700 per annum. Forest Assistants enter the 
Forest Service through Civil Service examination at a salary of $1,200 
per annum, and are promoted to a maximum salary of $2,500 per annum, 
as Forest Examiners. Professional Foresters at work in the District 
offices are recruited mainly from among the Forest Assistants and 
Examiners. They receive from $1,100 to $3,200 yearly. The technical 
men in charge at Washington get from $1,100 to $5,000 per annum, 
which last is the pay of the Forester at the head of the Service. 

The pay of the State Foresters, or other trained Foresters in charge 
of State work, ranges from $1,800 to $4,000, and that of their technical 
assistants from $1,000 to $2,500. Out of the total number, only two are 
directly in charge of their own work, responsible only to the Governor 
and the Legislature, while nineteen act as subordinates for State forest 
commissions or commissioners, who in the majority of cases are political 
appointees. In striking contrast with the United States Forest Service, 
politics has so far been a dangerous, if not a dominating, influence in 
the forest work of most of the States which have undertaken it. 

Like the National Forests, the State Forests already in existence will 
create an increasing demand for the service of technical Foresters. In- 
deed, as similar forests are acquired by most of the States which are now 
without them, as undoubtedly they will be, the extent of the opportunity 
for professionally trained Foresters in State work is certain to grow. 

GirFrorD PINOHOT 


TOP O° THE YEAR 


HE calendar tells us that the year begins on the first of January. 
Almost every one thinks that it begins in the spring. Neither 
is true. It begins in October. The spring delusion is an an- 

cestral survival, like fear of the dark, or a tendency to stand with one’s 
back to the wall. To our unfortunate forefathers, doomed to life-imprison- 
ment in the fogs of an ill-conditioned island, the return of the sun seemed 
the renewal of life. To any one who has lived through a British winter, 
the first snowdrop is an event, the first cowslip a blessing from the gods. 
Not so to the more fortunate American. His winter sun has never 
ceased to smile. His frosty days of dazzling blue and white have shown 
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him the celestial country. But his energy decreases with the first warm 
winds. Spring is a time of running down, not of winding up. It isa 
season of sentimentality, of lassitude, of slackening of mental fibre, over- 
rated, overpraised. Away with it! 

The youth of the year is in October. All colleges and universities are 
obliged to conform to this rhythmic law. They muster their cohorts 
under the banner of autumn. All charitable societies have found it 
necessary to adjust their calendars to this beat of the human pulse. “ Our 
year begins in October,” say their announcements, Truly it does so. So 
does the year of the heart, the year of the mind, the year of all eager 
energies. These days are a goblet full of the wine of life. A health to 
our good work! See! we stand upon the Great Divide, and our kingdom 
lies below us. Let us march down and take possession. October is the 
clarion-call, the reveillé, the true beginning, the Top o’ the Year. 

Mary RoseErts 


INVESTIGATING ICEBERGS 


NEW field of investigation has opened before the Federal officials 
A of the country. Icebergs are the bane of the Atlantic through its 
busiest season, and are reported in great and dangerous quantities 
off the coast of Alaska. A bright idea has struck some one that we investi- 
gate them. 
There is no reason why it should not prove of material value to learn 
something—if anything can be learned—of the general habits of icebergs 
-which infest the seas preémpted by shipping. And to this end the U. 8. 8S. 
Seneca, which spends the danger season watching out for them along 
the pathway of the liners, spends the rest of the open season on the coast 
of Greenland, with a scientific party on board. . 

This is hardly the best time to observe the domestic life, cultivation, 
or manufacture of this most undesirable output of the far north; but it 
may result in suggestions which, followed up, will help to curb or control — 
the indifferent monsters. They start from very limited areas, at least, 
and any means of dealing with them that will reduce the danger will 
be of inestimable value. 

It might be possible to establish an effective patrol across the com- 
paratively narrow passage from which they emerge for their summer 
wanderings—an early patrol, just as they break away from the massive 
glaciers and free themselves from packs and floes—and either with elec- 
tricity, dynamite, gunpowder, or the newly discovered “M™” rays, or 
“FF” rays, or in some other way, at the source, turn the mountains into 
cracked ice, which will melt much faster and prove far less objectionable 
when it reaches the resorts of the transatlantic liners. 
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Some practical disposition of them will at least be the best result which 
can come of scientific investigation. It is not so much how and why they 
come, as how to be rid of them, that the country is anxious to know as a 


return for the expense of the voyage of investigation. 
WiLLarp FRENCH 


A SPEAKING SHELF 


N these days when books are a-making with dizzying rapidity, and 
one can buy the book of the hour for a dollar and the time-tested book 
for but a third of that, we should all of us be able to possess some sort 

of library as an investment for the proverbial rainy day. Times are too 
busy, perhaps, for reading every day, even if one were inclined to do so. 
There ’s business or politics or housework or school, eating out the largest 
part of the day; and there is play, that should rightly consume another 
considerable portion ; and always there are unexpected odds and ends of 
duties cropping up, as rankly unpleasant as weeds. However, books sell, 
and are bought, so doubtless are read ; but being, according to Stevenson, 
“a mighty bloodless substitute for life,” we rightly neglect them for the 
more exciting, if sometimes less inspiring, intercourse with our fellow- 
beings. But the rainy day is bound to come—perhaps in the shape of 
actual besieging weather, perhaps in the shape of a slow convalescence— 
when there is nothing whatever between ourselves and solitude or boredom 
but a few planks upholding an assortment of books, some well-thumbed, 
some perhaps with pages still uncut, save those of chapter one. 

Let us suppose you are an irritable convalescent, with dinner still an 
appalling number of hours away. The time must be filled up somehow. 
Everybody else is busy, and it is impossible for the family to devise enter- 
tainments for you all the while. You aggrievedly do nothing for a time— 
which is very poor fun—and then turn listlessly to the bookcase as a last 
resort. Never was a row of titles so dull. Oh, well, any one will do. 
Here, take this. And you take one down at random and shuffle back to 
the sofa with it. We call it a sofa, but in reality it is a tribunal, and 
here is a book being tried for its life, whether it be dull or not. Now, if the 
book remains to all intents and purposes closed, you may justly pronounce 
it guilty, so far as you are concerned. But if it opens out wide and you 
fall headlong in, only to be pulled out at the dinner-hour saying to 
yourself, “ Gee, but this is some book!” (or a politer equivalent), then 
you are perfectly safe in promoting that book to the Speaking Shelf ; for, 
having once spoken to you in an hour of need, it will speak to you again 
and again; indeed, will always be ready to call out to you in friendly 
fashion whenever your eyes fall upon it. It will blink at you jovially with 
its gilt lettering; and there is an intimate understanding between you 
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that will persist through all the years to come. It will even open of its 
own accord at pleasant places, as, for example, where Dick Swiveller 
awakens from his long illness to find the Marchioness playing cribbage 
and forgetting to score “two for his nibs”; or where Gyas, losing his 
temper in the boat-race, exhibits the one warmly human outbreak of indi- 
viduality in all the twelve books of the Aineid. Greater books of maturer 
years will never crowd it from its niche, and lesser books will always 
fall away to give it place. Robinson Crusoe, who in a sense has no 
tongue at all, will feel perfectly at home side by side with Shakespeare, 
who has the tongue of men and angels; and Munchausen, the joyous liar, 
will stand unabashed beside Carlyle, the caustic truth-teller. 

“ Here ’s richness!” said Squeers, holding aloft the mug of milk- 
and-water destined for the thirsty throats of his pupils. “ Here’s rich- 
ness!” you echo, laying a friendly hand upon the few faithful volumes 
which are to you the very cream of all that’s printed, and which you read 
after the discriminating fashion of Montaigne, who read “ nothing with- 
out blitheness.” (Perish the thought that one should ever read from a 
sense of duty! As well drink up Sahara to quench one’s thirst.) And as 
the years pass, each with its semi-annual catastrophe of house-cleaning, 
and some of them with the spring upheaval of moving-day, see to it that 
when the uproar subsides you still have with you your Speaking Shelf, 
no matter how many dumb volumes went into the ash-bin. And it really 


does n’t matter greatly in these days when Carnegie has put a Library at 
every man’s elbow, whether we have the famous “ five-foot shelf” or one 
of but a single foot, so that every volume on it speaks with winged words, 
after the fashion of the gods and heroes of old. 


HELEN Coates Crew 


PLAY-LEADERS 


PON the social horizon has appeared a new and significant person- 
ality—the Play-Leader. To his—or, as often, her—hands has 
been committed the essential moulding of the great recreation 

movement, which, in the language of the official report, has swept across 
the land with the celerity of a beneficent conflagration. 

The primary requisites for success in this new procession are set forth 
in this statement to aspirants : 


The candidate must have a sound mind in a sound body, a general 
knowledge of hygiene, gymnastics, and games, the quality of leadership, 
an intelligent and enthusiastic appreciation of opportunity for moulding 
desire for personal service. 


From this analysis it is evident the play-leader must possess some 
of the qualities of a Greek athlete, combined with those of the Christian 
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missionary. He must see in the new recreation a high social purpose if 
he is to master the technique, or realize the spirit, of this important work. 

In taking charge of a recreation centre a rare order of executive 
ability is called for. To organize groups for the out-of-door and evening 
divisions, with the mixture of races, creeds, and colors, takes more than 
tact, psychology of the keenest sort. The children furnish the usual cue 
and will play together in the best spirit so long as uninterfered with by 
their elders. But there are folk-games and festivals, dancing, musical, 
dramatic, and debating clubs. Groups are put together for constructive 
work in raffia, basketry, the domestic sciences, with prize competitions 
and exhibits. All this means social engineering upon basic lines. To 
make progress, the play-leader must come into sympathetic understanding 
with the entire neighborhood and make the recreation centre its best 
social expression. 

Upon the the playground itself leadership of the boys means a 
thoroughly “ Muscular Christianity.” Courage and quick judgment, with 
an unfailing sympathy, are demanded to meet the difficult situations 
always arising. The leader must have the unflinching confidence of each 
follower. He must know just how to handle the boy who cheats, fights, 
gambles, or lies. 

For the younger children and girls, the feminine leader has also a 
distinctive work. She must inspire and supervise the games without, 
in the main, seeming to lead. Play cannot be dictated, and the most 
successful leaders excel in leaving the children to their own initiative. 
Meantime a quiet, unobtrusive discipline is maintained to ensure each 
child an equal chance to use the equipment or take part in group games. 
Occasionally a group will gather about the leader for a “good story,” 
and ability to hold the children in this art is regarded as a supreme test. 
Once their interest and fancy are aroused, they are like malleable gold for 
social moulding. 

At one playground, Labor Day games are made the crowning event 
of the year’s recreation ; at another centre it is the May Day festivities. 
Whatever the occasion, the children, skilfully directed by their play- 
leaders, have inspired a new social life in many communities. While the 
children have found a normal outlet for their abounding spirits, the older 
people have discovered a unity of interest in the community life hitherto 
unsuspected. 

The sombre, Puritan tone that used to be noted by visitors from abroad, 
especially in our rural communities, has been steadily yielding to a more 
genial spirit in every quarter. Yet there is a serious, educational purpose 
underlying the present recreation movement, giving it social values that 
hardly obtained in the Greek or Medieval times. The pageants of to-day 
are as frequently prophetic as historical. They are inspired by the larger 
hope of America and the vision of a universal happiness. They make both 
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observer and participant feel that they “ belong” to a community where 
each member has a part to play worth while. 

And the play-leader is a true prophet of the new social order, when 
the test of a man’s worth will lie, not in the amount of his possessions, but 
in the measure of his contribution to the social well-being, the happiness 
of those about him. 


Hatz Broxrorp 


VEILED POLITENESS 


HERE is a widespread—nay, almost a universal—notion that we 
have to put up with indignities in our public conveyances—the 
subways, the elevated trains, and the trolley-cars. In fact, I 

thought that myself until I applied my mind to it. To my astonishment, 
I discovered that the little things that I had taken for lack of courtesy 
were, in fact, delicate attentions from perfect strangers, so if any of. 
you are laboring under the delusion that was once. my pet obsession, 
pray let me enlighten you as to your mistake. 

For instance, when a train or a car arrives every one makes a wild 
dash for it. Until I studied their motives, I thought them purely selfish, 
but now I see that they are quite the opposite. People make this in- 
convenient haste to relieve the congestion, so that there will be more room 
for you on the cars that arrive later. Once inside, how quickly every 
one will make haste to find a seat, so that you will have more space to 
stand comfortably! Take the cross-seats. Each single passenger at- 
tempts to get one of them, so that a lady and her escort or a pair of 
ladies or two gentlemen together may be separated. On the face of it, 
this looks like a lack of courtesy; but as the pair continue their con- 
versation, across the aisle, it gives the other passengers an opportunity 
to listen, and so enlivens a period of travel that would otherwise be dull. 
Think how often this sort of thing has engaged your own mind pleasantly. 
And if you are one of the separated pair, note how by this subtle ex- 
pedient your conversation at once gains wit and brilliancy. I myself 
have been so engrossed sometimes that I have ridden past my own station, 
and so no doubt have you, and this would not have occurred but for the 
consideration we casual travellers have for one another. 

There is the gentleman of the round paunch and the spread-eagle 
legs. He does not hold his paper widely spread and steadily before him 
to avoid seeing that there is a lady standing directly in front of him. 
Base accusation! He is a real philanthropist, and one too seldom re- 
warded. The man across the way may read the front page while those 
on either side of him peer over his shoulder. Thus he is sharing the 
evening sheet with those who would not otherwise know the day’s news. 
It is a little thing, to be sure; but life is made up of little things. 
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And have n’t you seen the dear, motherly woman with her little 
family of five or six? How the little ones toss and tumble all up and 
down the side-seat! How diverting their antics! See that one sliding 
over the fat gentleman’s lap. That other one is drawing a picture on the 
pane with a tiny, sticky finger. Every one loves children at play—many 
of us have none of our own. How delightful, then, to watch their 
frolicsome sport, even if it be for the short space of a ride uptown! How 
great the mother-heart to share them with us—strangers! 

Take the youth in bright raiment, sitting with one leg across 
his knee, like the cross-bar of the figure four. To be sure, he takes 
up considerable room, but how otherwise should we know the style 
in hosiery? Those two ladies sitting on the long seat there. The space 
they occupy gives room for graceful gestures—room to arrange the 
draperies of their skirts so that they will fall most alluringly. It is a 
pretty picture. It is art brought to the masses. We may stand and 
admire them, yes, station after station. 

And so, I pray, look always for the motive. There was a time when 
I hastened to give up my seat to any lady who entered. Since then I 
have realized that it is much better for her to stand, especially in these 
days of ruffles and drapery. Clothes are always hung in a closet, not 
crushed in a drawer; therefore, they should be hung on the figure, for 
to be sat upon destroys their lines. So, you see, even I have profited 


by my study of what I once considered the lack of common courtesy. 
THoMAS GRANT SPRINGER 


DESERTION 


HY does desertion from the Army and Navy still wear a fright- 
ful mien in the excellently-spectacled eyes of the twentieth 
century? Since slavery was abolished, enlistment in our fight- 

ing forces is the only kind of employment which a man cannot leave 
whenever he wishes. The generally recognized penalty for leaving a job 
is merely a stoppage of wages, but Uncle Sam undertakes to throw a man 
into prison if he does n’t take his leave in a certain way. And even Uncle 
Sam doesn’t do this to all his employees, but only to those who are 
engaged to fight for the honor and glory of their country. Would the 
honor and glory be increased, perhaps, if this kind of employment were a 


little more voluntary ? 
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THE IDEAL PREFERRED STOCK 


By Edward Sherwood Mead, Ph.D. 


NDUSTRIAL preferred stocks, only recently a favorite with inves- 
| tors, are now under a cloud. A succession of unexpected and dis- 
graceful occurrences, disastrously affecting the financial condition 
of a number of companies which have issued this type of security, has 
thoroughly discredited preferred stock. In spite of all the so-called re- 
strictions providing for accumulative dividends, “sinking funds for 
retirement,” the maintenance of surplus and of a sufficient amount of 
current assets to retire a large amount of the preferred stock in the 
event of liquidation; in spite of the prohibition on long-term in- 
debtedness and alienation by mortgage; in spite, also, of representa- 
tion given to representations of preferred stock upon the Board of 
Directors, and provision that in the event of the passing of a dividend 
this representation should be increased—in spite of all these precautions, 
preferred stocks have repeatedly gone wrong, and the investor is dis- 
satisfied with them. 

We cannot, however, accept the conclusion that this type of security 
will not have a permanent place. The directors of industrial corpora- 
tions, such as mining and manufacturing companies, have a deep-seated 
fear of bond issues. The earnings of these companies are so irregular 
and so likely to be seriously depressed by temporary causes, such, for 
example, as strikes, that there is a general aversion among their owners 
and managers to assuming a large liability in the form of funded debt, 
especially when this is secured by mortgage. And yet these companies 
are forced to appeal to the investor for money with which to enlarge 
their plant and business. It is highly expedient, therefore, that if pos- 
sible the objections to the preferred stock which now practically prevent 
the sale of this security, should be removed. 


A recent plan for the improvement of preferred stock submitted to a 
reorganization committee will be of interest. The different provisions 
in order are as follows: The stock was, in the first place, to be preferred 
and cumulative. It was also to be participating with the’common after 
the common had received a certain dividend. This adds to the preferred 
feature the extra inducement of unlimited participation in the profits 
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which sometimes makes venturesome investors prefer common to preferred 
stock. 

The preferred stock also has preference as to assets in dissolution, 
liquidation or winding up. In order to carry through some advantageous 
plan of consolidation, it sometimes becomes necessary that an existing 
company should be entirely wound up. In such an event, in the absence 
of a special provision just noted, the common stock, which might be 
practically worthless, owing to small earnings, would have the right 
equally with the preferred to share in the assets of the company. The 
sinking fund is provided for the retirement of the preferred stock. This 
makes it obligatory upon the directors, before paying any dividends on the 
common stock, to apply a certain amount of their profits to the retire- 
ment of the preferred stock at a premium. The effect of this provision 
is to make a market for the preferred stock, and to enable any stock- 
holder who wishes to dispose of his holdings to find a purchaser. 

The corporation also binds itself to maintain a surplus of its profits 
equal to a large per cent. of the preferred stock, and also to maintain 
a sum of current assets, such as cash, materials, supplies, good accounts, 
-and notes receivable in excess of current liabilities equal to the same per- 
centage. If preferred stock is given special representation on the board 
of directors without the consent expressed in writing of three-fourths of 
the holders of the preferred stock, the corporation cannot do any one 
of the following things: 

First, mortgage its property ; 

Second, change the voting power. of the preferred stock ; 

Third, sell all, or substantially all, of the property of the company; 

Fourth, sell any part of the property without investing the proceeds 
in new property ; 

Fifth, issue new bonds or notes maturing more than one year from 
the date of issue. 


$ 


A frequent criticism of the administration of industrial corporations 
is the excessive salaries paid to administrative officials. These salaries 
come out of the fund available for dividends. It is, therefore, provided, 
in the case under examination, that the aggregate compensation of the 
administrative officers shall bear a certain relation to the gross sales of 
the company. 

Most of the troubles which have affected industrial corporations dur- 
ing the last three years have been due to extravagant borrowing, and this 
borrowing has ordinarily taken the form of commercial paper sold through 
note-brokers. It is necessary to put some restrictions upon the directors 
in this matter if wise financial administration is to be secured. This 
restriction can take the form of the registration of all commercial paper 
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issued by the company with some well-known trust company. By this 
registration, each note is given a serial number, and an acknowledgment 
of the registration is placed upon each note over the signature of an 
officer of the trust company. As fast as the paper is paid and cancelled, 
report is made to the trust company. The trust company should also be 
authorized, when requested by any banker, to furnish him with a state- 
ment of the amount of paper unmatured. It is necessary to provide for 
a complete audit by outside accountants of the books and accounts of the 
corporation. This audit should be made at least twice a year, and the 
results should be communicated to the trust company. Possessed of this 
information, the registrar can restrict the issue of commercial paper 
when such issue would be a violation of the various covenants and restric- 
tions above mentioned. 

The corporation should agree with the holders of the preferred 
stock not to pledge as security for loans any of its quick assets and 
personal property without the consent of three-fourths of the holders 
of the preferred stock, except by way of discount of bills and notes 
receivable, and it should agree further that it will not lend its credit by 
way of endorsement, guaranty, or surety except as it may be necessary 
to endorse its notes and bills receivable. 


We now come to the method of enforcing these restrictions. This is 
provided in three covenants as follows: 

1. The directors of the company shall be divided into three classes. 
The directors of the first class, numbering one-third of the total number 
of directors, shall be elected for a term of five years by the holders of the 
first preferred stock. The directors of the second class, also one-third 
of the total number, shall be elected for a term of two years by the 
holders of the second preferred stock. The remaining directors of the 
company, composing the third class, shall be elected for a term of one 
year by the holders of the common stock. 

2. In case of a breach of any of the foregoing covenants by the cor- 
poration, it is agreed with the holders of the first preferred stock, that at 
the next election all the votes for directors whose terms then expire shall 
be cast by the holders of the first preferred stock ; and that at the second 
election next succeeding such breach of covenant and restriction all the 
votes for directors whose terms shall then expire shall be cast by the 
holders of the first preferred stock, so that after the second annual 
election all the directors of the company shall have been chosen by the 
holders of the first preferred stock. And it is further agreed that the 
terms of such directors shall be equal to the terms of the directors 
the preceding section required to be elected by the holders of the 
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preferred stock, so that in case any of the foregoing restrictions or 
covenants shall be violated within one year thereafter the entire board 
of directors shall be chosen by the holders of the first preferred stock. 
And it is further agreed that the exclusive voting power, not only for 
directors but on all other matters by law reserved to the stockholders, 
so long as the above-mentioned breach of covenant may continue and for 
one year thereafter, shall reside and be vested in the said holders of first 
preferred stock, and it is further agreed that the report of the auditors 
of the company as to the observance of all the above-described covenants 
and conditions shall be conclusive as to this fact of their breach or 
observance. 

3. In case any holder of the first preferred stock of this company 
shall petition any court of competent jurisdiction for relief or an injunc- 
tion restraining the officers and directors from doing or continuing to do 
any act which would result in a breach of any of the foregoing covenants 
and agreements, the company agrees that it will not interpose any de- 
fense to such proceedings. 

The foregoing restrictions represent the further possible advance 
toward absolute security for the preferred stock. When the preferred 
stockholders are represented by a banking house which is given representa- 
tion upon the board and is in close touch at all times with the registrar 
of the commercial paper issued by the company, if the banker’s representa- 
tive has faithfully attended board meetings, and if a periodical audit of 
the accounts of the company in the interest of the preferred stockholders 
is carefully examined, it will be extremely difficult for the officers and 
directors to violate any of these covenants without detection; and if the 
agreement with the preferred stockholder is violated in any substantial 
particular, Section 3 gives the banking house an adequate remedy. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS 


RELIGIOUS prejudice inhabits quarters so narrow as to leave no room 
for doubt. 
R. N. Price, Jr. 


Woman is the uttermost part of the race. 
William J. Burtscher 


Po.ttTEness is the mother of prevarication. 
Jessie E. Henderson 


A MAN may be going the pace and at the same time be obstructing 
progress. 


L. B. Coley 
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